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I dwell in a forest far away, Oh, ’tis strangely wild and beautiful, 
A greenwood deep and lone, Far off in the wild-wood green, 
Where mosses creep and dewdrops weep Where the September moonbeams, bright 
In the shades so widely thrown ; and clear, 
Where sylvan fairies with zephyrs walk, Glance the dark pine boughs between, 
And the winds with gloomy shadows And white birches gleam like silvery spires, 
talk. Solemn and pale till the moon retires. 


The song-bird makes his sweetest note 
Deep in this forest glade, 

And nightly doth hymn, in the twilight dim, 
His orison undismayed ; 

Wondering, I list the beautiful strain— 

Echo steals near and repeats it again. 


The September zephyr lingers near, I could not dwell in the noisy town, 
As low, fond words it breathes, Or brave the noonday heat ; 
And the sunbeams glance, with atrembling _‘Far better I love this lonely grove, 
trance, Untrodden by human feet ; 
To kiss me through the leaves ; Here safely I dwell in my leaf-shaded bower, 
Lovers, though fickle, truer, I ween, A modest and happy forest flower. 
Are they than many a maiden hath seen. J.E.C 
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I, 


“ For, far apart from these she seemed to be; 

Their joys and sorrows moved her not.... 
Meanwhile 

She labored as need was, nor heeded aught 

What thing she did.” 





“ Chantal 

“ Yes, Brother Niel ? 

She turns ; not at all surprised to see 
him in that lonely spot ; although there 
iS a questioning intonation in her voice. 
She does not rise from her knees on the 
springy turf of the upland; but witha 
gay little flourish, holds out to him her 
heaped-up basket, red and fragrant 
with 

“ Straw—-—berries ! 
Who'll buy ?” 

The long half-drawl, half-chant, 
changes into a sharp cry of dismay, as 
the young man seizes the basket, almost 
roughly, turning it upside down, and 
scattering all the fruits of her morn- 
ing’s work; shaking out from _ the 
corners a reluctant berry or two, red 
and slow as last trickling drops of 
blood. 

It might have been drops of his 
blood, so white he is, even to the lips. 

“If my father lets you do this, Chan- 
tal—— 

The girl, though she is still down on 
her knees at his feet, flings back her 
head with a gesture which could not be 
prouder were she standing above him. 

“I did not suppose you had forgotten 
so much in those five years you were 
away,” she says. “I thought you knew 





Who'll buy? 
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Father Stronach lets me do whatever I 
may choose to do.” 

“Even to turning yourself into gar- 
dener and caterer for these artist fel- 
lows who come lounging about the 
island? For you know very well, Chan- 
tal, itis to pamper the dainty appetite 
of one of these that your berries will 
find sale.” : 

The girl shrugs her shoulders. 

“If you call wild berries pamper- 
ing !” 

“ This fellow, Warrener, at the Cove, 
now me 

“Yes,” she says, calmly; “I think it 
very likely Mr. Warrener would have 
been pampered with my berries if you 
had not spilt them; Mrs. Bonny would 
have been glad to buy them of me. She 
was telling me she had a time to find 
them for her lodger, though he’s not that 
hard to please.” 

“T shouid think not—with you work- 
ing for him like this.” 

She shrugs her shoulders again, care- 
lessly. 

“Ah, but I’m afraid I can’t flatter 
myself he’d know my blucking from 
little Tory Gerrish’s.”’ 

“ There, speak the whole truth,” he 
says harshly. Don’t think to blind me 
with an evasion. I’ve not been home @ 
week, yet I’ve not missed seeing already 
that there is something between you 
and this Warrener.” 

“ There is,” 





is,” she retorts mockingly; 
“there is a difference of opinion be- 
tween us. Mr. Warrener thinks that 
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pictures put ona bit of paper, can be 
made really to resemble our cliffs and 
coves of Grand Manan, while I am sure 
that to look like them one must have 
the waves swinging about, the sea-wind 
blowing, the clouds and the fogs veer- 
ing. But there can not be a difterence 
of opinion about the strawberries, and 
if I choose to make a little money 
against the hard winter, brother 
Niel—” 

He tosses the basket from him and 
catches both her hands in his ; the slen- 
der crimson-tipped fingers stained with 
their berry-gathering. 

“Don’t cal! me brother; you know 
yell 1 am no brother of yours, Chantal. 
And--against the hard winter? Chan- 
tal, if you were not colder than the Janu- 
ary snows, your winter might be warm 
enough.” 

As cold as the January snows, in- 
deed, her face is, as she looks up at 
him. 

“Ves, if I would suffer you to feed 
me, Niel Stronach, I might have daintier 
food than the old father’s coddies and 
smoked herring. If I would suffer you 
toclothe me I might wear better gowns 
than this that I paid for with my strings 
of hake-sounds at the village shop. 
But Iam not your sister, you have told 
once before, and I will never 

a: 

She stops short, her color coming and 
going. 

Niel ekes out her broken speech bit- 
terly : 

_ “You will never be my wife? That 
is what you mean; eh, Chantal? You 
are right ; it is not worth your pains to 
say it, I know it so well. Not all the 
California gold I have brought back with 
me can buy this hand; and yet—you 
see I know you right well, Chantal— 
and yet it has its price. Truly, it isnot 
in gold that it must be paid, but in things 
mere money can not buy. You would 
barter it away for rank, for a name ‘i 
“ Fora name,” she repeats after him, 
“and do you blame me; you who say 
that I have none by rights ? Oh, I know 
Ihave yours,’—stopping him again, as 
he is about to speak eagerly. “I 
know that Father Stronach has been a 
father to my helpless childhood. But 
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why was it helpless? How is it he is not 
my father? What does he know of me 
that he will never tell me?” 

But Niel only shakes his head. 

‘‘T have asked him all that, Chantal; 
as you say, he will never tell. He was 
only very angry with me that I believe 
there is something to tell. So angry 
with me that I think he has never for- 
given me yet, even after all these 
years.” 

Chantal’s eyes are on his. 

“ Niel ”’ she puts her hand to her 
throat, as if the words choked her. 
“Niel, years you said? Surely it was 
not because of this that your father 
drove you from our door ?” 

He can not blind those clear eyes 
looking through and through him. So 
he nods with a careless air, making 
little of her question. 

“Why not? It was the best thing he 
could have done for me, as time has 
proved. If I had not been shipped for 
that long voyage, and doubled the cape, 
and found myself stranded as it were, 
upon the California coast, I might still 
have been paddling my dory in and out 
among our herring weirs. Whereas, 
here I am now, after but five years— 
Truly,” he adds, breaking off with an 
involuntary fall in his voice, “if I must 
keep my good luck to myself, it is like 
the fairy gold my little playmate, Chan- 
tal, used to tell of, with her hands full 
of the autumn gold of birch leaves. 
Unshared, it is worthless as those sprays 
that turn to yellow dust.” 

But the girl only shakes her head 
again, a thought sadly. 

“When I used to tell those stories, 
brother Niel, it was never your fairy 
gold that turned to withered leaves, but 
mine. However I might mean to end, 
when I began it always turned out 
mine. Perhaps that is the reason I care 
nothing for gold, all my lifelong. Not 
that I’ve had that familiarity with it, 
that breeds contempt,” she adds, laugh- 
ing. 

But Niel does not laugh. 

“If it were gold you coveted,” he 
cries, “if it were something a man 
might work for—slave for!” 

Chantal rises suddenly to her feet, a 
faint smile on her lifted face. 
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“Something which one might strain 
after, yet never reach” she says; “ but 
something which is mine by right of in- 
heritance. Doyou doubt it Niel? Look 
at my hands, then. Do they come of 
a hard working race of fisherfolk ?” 

He takes them into his own; they lie 
like white rose petals on the hard brown 
palm. 

“Your father will not tell me who I 
am,” she says. ‘‘ Perhaps he does not 
know ; certainly no one else knows 
when I was not here in our lonely cor- 
ner of the island as his own child. But 
of this I am as sure as that some day, 
some way, the truth will come to me: 
That I am of another people, of another 
race. And when my people find me— 
Niel, I have studied, I have read, I have 
kept it always before me these five years, 
that when my people find me they must 
find me of their kind.” 

Bareheaded, her black hair loosened, 
blowing about her flushed face in soft 
rings, her lithe young figure disguised 
in a poor cotton gown, she looks to Niela 


shipwrecked princess cast away upon’ 


this rock. He lifts the hands she has 
held out to him, and puts them gently 
to his lips. | 

“My princess—” he says, under his 
breath. 

There is no renunciation in his eyes, 
in his voice, at the words; although as 
he speaks them, and before she could 
make a movement to withdraw her 
hands, he has let them fall, turning 
abruptly away, and pushing into the 
low sprucewood bordering this open 
space. 

Chantal stands with eyes dixed on the 

lank of quivering greenery which 
closes where he disappeared. There is 
a strange look in her face; it is a mo- 
ment before she rouses herself, drawing 
a long, hard breath. 

She stoops for her basket, which the 
freshening wind has sent spinning be- 
yond her. She makes no attempt to 
recover her scattered berries; but treads 
them underfoot as she too passes through 
the fringe of trees, to the cliff’s brink 
beyond. 

She has no wish to overtake Niel. 
Only to know in what direction he is 
going. Home? His boat’s prow, she 
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sees, is turned that way; any other, 
then, would be wise for her. 

Niel? At the first glance, it is hard 
to believe that that indeed is Niel; that 
slow, dejected figure far below her, row- 
ing in a careless, listless fashion differ. 
ent enough from the long, bold strokes 
Chantal remembers well. 

He is gazing out blankly over the sea, 

Surely it is at no movement of hers? 
But just then he looks up; and Chantal, 
breathless, and with a vivid flash of 
color, pushes her hurried way into the 
thicket, out of sight. 

As she wanders along, her basket 
swinging in her hand, its emptiness 
presently irks Chantal. If she may not 
fill it with strawberries for the Bonny- 
brook lodger, at least she might heap it 
with dulse, which one may expect to 
find its modest market, even if it has to 
goas far as St. John for it. So when 
she comes to the break of a tiny cove, 
by which she can creep down the face 
of the cliff to the tangle of seaweed in 
the pools among the ledges, she has 
soon swung herself from crag to crag, 
and stands upon the lower level, with 
the water gurgling at her feet. 

This island of Grand Manan, swept 
round by Fundy tides, in its little space 
of twenty miles, manages to deliver a 
long “sermon in stories.” The North 
Head calls to mind the “Six Days’ 
Work,” in vari-colored strata of the 
great wall of rock that rises sheer out of 
the sea; Fish Head gives hints of hidden 
things in copper, agate, jasper, ame- 
thyst; while here at Southern Head, the 
mighty volcanic forces once pent within 
to mar the symmetry of the Six Days’ 
Work, have left their forces in over- 
thrown towers and battlements of basal- 
tic rock, black where the sea pours in 
and out among the clefts. It is here 
that, far below the green gleam of the 
sunlit water on the ledges, Cantal can 
see the long golden-brown ribbons of 
the kelp unfold in waving undulations 
as of some uncoiling sea-serpent. And 
hére she can reach down for the dulse, 
and fill her basket with the transparent 
leaves. 

As she stands there, fair against the 
rugged background, the sun in her face, 
she looks the embodiment of the morn- 
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ing, of the strong, bright life of the 
shining sea. But she has gloomed a 
little, like the sea under a cloud, when 
she has left the rocks far below, and is 
pushing through the wood-path by the 
way she came. 

And yet if one had best tarry away 
from home for a long summer day, until 
the father should have come back from 
the fishing, what fairer spot than this old 
haunt of Chantal’s where Niel found her 
this morning? ‘This sun-parlor, roofed 
by misty blue skies, and shut in by walls 
of living green, from which all sweet 
scents of fir and wild-roses are shaken 
out by the sea-wind. 

Chantal has soon settled herself on 
the mossed root of an old tree, with a 
fern-leaf bowl of strawberries freshly 
gathered to help wile away the hours of 
her banishment from home. When she 
set out this morning, it was for a long 
ramble; and so she has her knitting in 
the old-fashioned capacious pocket of 
her gown: a coarse, woolen sock, one 
ofapile which she must finish for her 
father before winter. It is work so fa- 
miliar to her skillful fingers, that they 
do it blindly, leaving her eyes free to 
range among the clouds, as she leans 
back against the trunk of her shadowing 
spruce. 

Perhaps it is the floating motion 
of those clouds; perhaps it is the 
measured thud of the waves on the 
cliffs out of sight, perhaps the tinkle 
of a-tiny brooklet close at hand, push- 
ing its way out past the hillside ferns 
and dripping through bits of quartz it 
has washed clear and white as it runs 
along ; this or the other, or the waver- 
Ing current of her thoughts, presently 
stills the busy hands into falling idly in 
her lap. The heavy lids fall too, and 
with a weary gesture, one half-bared 
arm is flung dreamily above her head, 
on the soft moss, and her cheek pillowed 
on it. 

How long she has been sleeping there 
she does not know, but she awakens 
With a start to find that the shadows 
have crept from about her and left her 
lying in the sunshine. She raises her- 
self hastily on her elbow, glancing 
ary Can the long day be nearly 
over ? 
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“Oh, not yet!” the woods might 
seem an answer to her unuttered ques- 
tioning. “Not yet! will you not keep 
quite still one instant longer?” 

The girl stirs a little without changing 
her posture ; just as a flower does when 
softly moved by the breeze. She might 
have been as unconscious as the flower 
a painter is copying is unconscious 
that it makes a pretty picture as it leans 
along the grasses. Orshe might even 
have fallen asleep again, so still she is, 
as the minutes go by. 

Presently she says impatiently : 

“That was a bee buzzing right 
against my cheek, and the sun has got- 
ten into my eyes. I’m sorry to spoil 
your picture, but I’m going to get up ; 
I give you fair warning.” 

With the last word she is on her feet. 
She stands half in sun, half in shade ; 
half smiling, half frowning, as she looks 
across at him. 

“T told you once before, Mr. War- 
rener, I: wouldn’t have my picture 
taken. So it is your own fault if I have 





spoiled your plates, do you call 
them? You shouldn’t have taken me 
unawares.” 


The young artist, laughing up at her 
from under the shelter of his big white 
umbrella planted in the midst of the 
sunny space. 

“And you shouldn't take me fora 
photographer. You haven't spoiled the 
picture; you have given it life. Will 
you come and look at it ?”—his eyes 
again intent upon his work. 

She comes slowly at his bidding, and 
looks over his shoulder. 

At first with a wondering, 
gaze. Is she as pretty as that? 
can not be as pretty as that! 

And then her glance strays from the 
dark head, pillowed on thé dimpled 
arm, to the ragged, draggled dress, the 
one little white foot half seen amid the 
folds; the dulse fallen from the heaped- 
up basket, and with its five ruddy-brown 
fingers, clutching vainly after the sea- 
lashed rocks below, whencé it was torn. 

With her cheeks in a flame, and with 
a quick, passionate gesture, the girl 
reaches over Warrener’s shoulder, and 
snatches at the guilty, lying page. 

'“Ttis not true!” she cries out. “You 


intent 
She 
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never saw me like that! Barefoot—in 
rags! And—The Dulse-Gatherer, you 
have called me here at the bottom of 
the page. But you do not know, you 
do not know who I am !”’ 

He goes and picks up the scorned pic- 
ture, which she has rolled into a ball in 
her clenched hand, and then flung 
from her. He smooths the crumpled 
bit of paper out on the back of his 
sketch-book, still with his pencil in 
hand, half-minded to correct the title 
then and there, under her eyes. “ Old 
Stronach the Pirate’s Daughter,” would 
that please the little vixen better ? The 
girl isfar too beautiful, in the blaze of 
her anger, for the artist to care to 
soothe her out of it all at once. If 
only he might dare to sketch her so! 

But this, at least, he does not dare. 
Only, he says coolly : 

“If I do not know you, half the 
world will, when they see the picture I’ll 
make of you. What if I have it at the 
Crystal Palace in London—the world’s 
fair! It is not presumption on my 
part to say there would be nothing 
fairer on the walls.” 

Chantal stands gazing at the speaker, 
as one in a dream. London !—the 
World’s Fair !—half the world to see 
her! 

She draws her breath in a hurried, 
frightened, exultant way. She reaches 
out her hand kindly, and smooths down 
the paper he is putting back between 
the leaves of his sketch-book. 

“Will you forgive me? 
make my picture, after all?” 

He keeps the laugh out of his voice, 
as he answers; but he is laughing all 
the same. “ Women are all alike ; they 
will bear any thing to be looked at,” 
he is thinking, while he is saying : 

“It is a reciprocity treaty then ?—a 
peace between us, while I make your 
picture, and your picture makes my for- 
tune in the way of fame.” 

She is hardly listening to him. She 
repeats with eagerness : 

“Half the world? Half the world 
will bein London? Then why not——” 

She checks herself upon that word, 
adding, an instant later, thoughtfully : 

“ T spoke too hastily when I said you 
could make the picture. I should have 


Will you 


- not contradict her. 
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said, on one condition—that you put my 
name to it instead of 
Gatherer.’ ” 

“If only I might be permitted to go 
dulse-gathering with you! I have a 
picture of you in my mind, down among 
the rocky pools—— You are not angry 
with me, that you turn away?” he 
asks her, deprecatingly. “For you 
belong to the sea—‘ a wave o’ the sea.’ 
And do you know that, be it dulse- 
gathering, or what you will—— 


‘What you do 
Still betters what is done. When you speak sweet, 
I'd have you do it ever ; when you sing, 
I'd have you buy and sell so ;—— 
When you dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that.’ ” 





“ Unfortunately, the waves o’ the sea 
do so much besides that on these 
coasts.” 

“Ves; they storma little, and are 
sometimes cruel. But even so, 


* Each your doing 
Crowns what you are doing in the present deeds 
That all your acts are queens.’ ” 


“Then there are some rebels on the 
island,” she says, drily, more than half 
to herself, thinking of Niel Stronach’s 
anger at her berrying. ‘“ And afterall, 
that was all said because Perdita was a 
real princess. Oh, you didn’t think I 
knew ?” 

Warrener is usually ready enough; 
but she has turned on him so suddenly 
and sharply that for an instant he can 
And she leaves him 
but an instant; she is laughing good- 
humoredly. 

“There, it is only honest to confess, 
I shouldn’t have known if it hadn't been 
for our kind old rector. The Stronach 
library didn’t comprise so much as @ 
Bible when the old rector took me and 
Niel in hand?” 

“ Niel ?” 

“Oh,” she says, demurely, “you 
don’t know brother Niel yet; though 
I fancy he knows you. That is natural 
enough, however, for we haven’t many 
strangers on the island; and when we 
see any body rather clumsy about get- 
ting over the cliffs——” 

She stops, with a little air of inad- 
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and Warrener laughs, though 


yertence ; 
not without some pique, 
“ You set him down for an awkward 


foreigner? But this brother of yours ; 
is he just in from the banks, that I have 
not seen him ?”’ 

“He is just back from the states ; 
from California. Mining? Yes; but 
itis copper he is after here. He ismin- 
ing engineer for a new English com- 
pany, that.may or may not dig our 
whole island down into the sea. But 
all this has nothing to do with my pic- 
ture. You are working on at it now, 
without answering my condition. Do 
you mean to put my name on it ?” 

“Your name? Miss Stronach?” 
He says it rather discontentedly. 

But the girl shrugs her shoulders. 

“Chantal. That is all. Just Chan- 
tal.” 

The strange, pretty name fits her so 
well, now that he hears it for the first 
time, that he feels a sort of wonder that 
he should never have guessed it. But 
where had these people picked it up? 
It would not do to question the owner 
of it overmuch. Warrener is very weil 
aware of that also; that he had much 


_ better take the good this sea-goddess 


of his provides at once, without more 
ado, lest it be taken from him. There 
is a mutinous line or two about the 
charming mouth which he is copying 
that may bode him no good, should 
she change her whim anent the copy- 
ing. 

She does not mean to change it, 
apparently. She keeps perfectly still, 
and gives him as Careful a sitting as he 
could desire. So careful, that he dis- 
cards the sketch already made, and goes 
to work in earnest upon canvas. 

Certainly Warrener has never had a 
better model; never one so eagerly 


_ interested for the picture’s success. The 


time flies by, to both of them; the 
shadows lengthen. 

And, little by little, a shadow has 
crept at last into Chantal’s golden-brown 
eyes. 

“You are tired,” Warrener says, 
looking at her with concern. “I have 
tired you. But if you could give me 
just one quarter of an hour more?’ 

It is the mauvais guart @ heure which 

VoLt, CXIV.—15. 
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comes to every one—if one may judge 
from her face. 

But Warrener is careful not to remark 
upon it. He makes a shrewd guess as 
to its meaning. Once or twice, she stirs 
uneasily; once or twice her lips move as 
though she would have spoken. And 
then she steals a troubled glance at the 
absorbed artist; so absorbed, appar- 
ently, as to be utterly unobservant of 
her uneasiness. How can she tell him, 
after all this toil of his, that she has 
changed her fickle mind again ?—that 
she is faint-hearted, and fears to put it 
to the touch, whether there is any one 
in the great world to whom her name 
might prove a clue ?—any one who 
might some way have lost a dark-haired, 
brown-eyed Chantal, years ago? 

“ How early it is getting dark!” says 
Warrener, at last, when he judges it not 
imprudent to venture the remark. He 
is looking at his watch. “It must be 
the fog creeping in?” 

He has pushed the boughs aside, for 
a window to look through. 

“The sea is wonderfully clean, and 
yet the atmosphere is gray with mist.” 

Chantal, who has been half reclining, 
posing for the picture with closed eyes, 
opens them wide enough now. A 
startled look flashes into them. 

“Mist ? But it is smoke! The skies 
are thick with it.” 

“ Smoke?” 

“T knew the woods were on fire 
somewhere this morning. That is 
nothing so new. But the wind was not 
blowing. It is blowing now-—this way 
—straight out to sea.” 

She started to her feet. “Listen! 
+if the waves were not surging so, 
below us, we must have heard it long 
ago.” 

“ Heard it?” 

“ The roaring of the flames.” 

There is no other word needed, and 
under her breath as Chantal speaks 
these, no syllable is lost to Warrener. 

It is as if his eyes were suddenly 
opened. How is it that, until now, he 
has been blind to what at last he sees is 
the danger gathering in, closer and 
closer? 

There is not an instant to lose ; each 
sees that reflected in the other's face. 
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The girl looks a wild creature of the 
wood, terrified, bewildered, casting 
startled, desperate glances round about, 
and only cowering closer just where the 
danger has found her; seeing no way of 
escape. It is Warrener, who taking 
thought for escape ; hastily bids her not 
move—wait—he will come back for her. 

She waits. She stares, as if spell- 
bound, up at the sky, over the low rim 
of the woodland, where gray smoke- 
wreaths are fast blending blue and 
green together. 

The girl is not a coward. She could 
have braved the sea. She could have 
found nerve enough in many another 
danger than this. But she is like a wild 
thing of the wood ; this one peril para- 
lyzes her. Crouching there, hearing the 
crackling of the forest, the sullen roar 
coming nearer and nearer; seeing the 
forked tongues dart here and there 
above the dry, parched boughs—she is 
held fast, powerless as a bird within the 
serpent’s charm. It is only a firebrand 
flung at her feet, over the tree-tops, 
which breaks the spell ; and she springs 
up, glancing about her,—in stress of 
flight, and yet not knowing whither. 

“ Chantal—”’ 

Warrener has hurried to her, just asshe 
stands there; and he draws her arm 
firmly in his, holding her back. 

“ Not that way, Chantal; it is hope- 
less out there. We are bound in by a 
fiery ring. There is no break nor gap 
in it; 7 have searched round and round. 
Our one hope—Chantal, you ought to 
know ; can we get nearer to the water 
thar. we are here?” 

He has pushed through the woody 
fringe, and drawn her toward the verge 
of the island buttresses, which break 
sheer down into the sea. Sosheer down, 
that if there were safety below—instead 
of an angry, chafing sea pushing in and 
out among the rocks—it would still be 
out of reach. 

Chantal shakes her head for answer ; 
by this time, the roar of the flames rush- 
ing before the driving wind, makes it 
difficult for her trembling voice to be 
heard. 

But that she has understood him, 
Warrener knows by the tightening of 
her hand upon his arm, drawing him on, 





THE SEA. 


skirting the cliffs, as if in search of some 
point of descent. 

The fire has crept in between them 
and the bit of beach where Niel had 
moored his boat this morning ; even be- 
tween them and the broken way by 
which Chantal had reached the poois, 
Here the precipice is clothed upon with 
foliage to tempt the fire down to the 
very water's edge; there a sheer wall of 
jointed masonry rises up out of the sea; 
a barrier not to be passed by the flames, 
but a barrier as impassible to the fugi- 
tives from the flames. Chantal pauses 
on the brink, one dizzy instant, almost as 
if she would fling herself anywhere out 
of the reach of the panting death, whose 
hot breath is on her cheek even now, 
But Warrener’s grasp upon her -steadies 
her. 

The low wood is moaning behind 
them, ominously; now and again a great 
burst of flame leaping up exultantly. 
The fierce tongues are lapping the 
greenery, nearer and nearer; boughs 
are crackling, sending fierce little darts 
flickering hither and thither. Chantal 
makes a rush through the thick-coming 
smoke ; and as Warrener stands with 
her just beyond its blinding reach, he 
sees that they are on the brow ofa 
rugged decline; difficult, indeed, but 
not absolutely impassible; and with a 
narrow edge of piled-up rocks between 
them and the sea. 

Here and there some brand flung 
higher by the wind, is hurled over the 
brow; and the short dry turf catches, 
and runs, a fiery serpent-trail, down to 
the sea. It seems as though even that 
could not stop the headlong race ; for 
the long lines of fire are reflected 
brokenly upon, within the water. 

It all photographs itself in one lurid 
flash of light on Chantal’s mind. She 
knows she has not time to look; and 
to see the steepness and the danger 
of the descent, is to lose courage for tt. 

She turns her eyes again to Wat- 
rener’s, as he stands grasping her arm, 
thinking to steady her. He is surprised 
by the clear light in them, 

“There is but one way,” she says. 
“Down yonder is safety, if we can but 
reach it; here is death, if we linger. 
Shall we try it together ?” 
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AILEEN. 


“Together !” 
glide from her arm to her hand. “ Trust 


He lets his grasp 


yourself to me. 
| will.” 

There is a faint, mocking smile in 
Chantal’s eyes ; but she drops her heavy 
lids over them. Save her! When she 
knows she is the surer-footed, the 
steadier of the two—and that as for this 
hand-locking of theirs, if it help any one 
it will help Warrener. 

Warrener himself is aware of this, be- 
fore half the descent is accomplished; 
and he would have loosed his hold on 
her, only that he feels the strong, slight 
fingers tighten on his, and he knows 
thatan attempt to undo them would 
mean a struggle on the very brink of 
death. 

On the very brink. Over the brink 
itseems to them both, more than once 
in these breathless seconds. 

The descent is well nigh a plunge 
downward. But Chantal’s quick eye 
and her ready hand have caught at 
hardy wind-swept shrub or jutting crag 
tobreak the fall; the two reach the bot- 
tom, dizzy and bruised indeed, and 
siaken ; but safe and sound in limb, 
among the jagged rocks. 

The waves are breaking about them ; 
the spray dashes up _ revivingly into 
Chantal’s face as she turns it round on 
her companion. The color has come 


If man may save you, 
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back to her set lips, and even faintly 
tints her cheeks again. 

Warrener has to stoop close to her to 
catch her words, amidst all that tumult 
of waters, but the voice itself is clear 
and unfaltering : 

“Just a little further on—the tide is 
rising, but the rocks rise too.” 

Slippery with foam and seaweed, as 
they are, these dripping ledges presently 
to be submerged, may well appear a 
treacherous path to safety. But the 
two clamber over it together, and at a 
sudden turn Warrener lifts his hat with 
an instinctive movement of reverence. 

Against the wild background, out of 
the sea, a great stone cross towers be- 
fore him. 

He puts his hands over his eyes, as if 
but half awake. This vast pile above 
him—is it some grand cathedral wall 
that lifts its pinnacles out of the sea, up 
to the sky? Great square-cut rocks, 
built one upon another; columns and 
spires and shafts, of which the bluebell 
and the wild rose are the fret-work, and 
the heights above are lost in the smoky 
haze, with just a hint of crowning 
spruce-wood. And standing forward, 
as if to mark and sign the whole, the 
great cross rises, dark and massive, 
scores of feet out of the swirling spray, 
—rough-hewn upon its pedestal, by 
Nature’s hand. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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AILEEN. 





BY B. C. LEECH. 





The orchard trees are in bloom once more, 
And the lilacs in the lane ; 

And the birds are singing on the boughs, 
And the summer’s come again. 


But the heart that beat in love with mine, 
And the form I loved to meet, 

No more doth come with its cheering smile 
To our dear old trysting seat. 


I love to visit the cherished spot, 
Though Aileen, I know, 's nae there ; 

But the meeting place is hallowed still 
With th’ incense of her prayer. 


Though many years since she went to rest, 
In her grave beside the stream, 

Yet her love remains deep in my heart, 
And her memory’s ever green. 


We meet no more on the earth, Aileen, - 
Where the flowerets bloom to die ; 

But my heart grows bright with th’ thought, my love, 
Of our meeting—in the sky ! 
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JACOT. 





BY EMILY LENNOX. 





When I first saw Jacot, his zinc cage 
was strapped on top of a hair-covered 
trunk, which was girdled with no end of 
clothes-line, and presented a very shab- 
by appearance altogether. ‘ Madame 
Laporte” was the name I deciphered 
from a square piece of card-board 
tacked ontop. I fancied the owner in 
a brown wig and a fusty alpaca gown, 
but I thought very little about her. My 
mind was quite taken up with the par- 
rot who was a fine fellow of the African 
breed, gray, with scarlet flashes on his 
wings. 

“ Pretty Polly!” I said, as I stopped 
by his cage to admire him. “ Pretty 
Poliy !” 

The bird instantly set up a wail so 
like the human voice in anguish, that I 
was startled. He flapped his wings and 


_ hissed at me. 


“Jacot!” he screamed. ‘“Co-co! 
Pretty co-co ! Jacot!” 

“Oh!” I said with much amusement. 
“Is Jacot your name?” 

He chuckled quite audibly, and moved 
along his perch screeching, ‘“ Jacot! 
Jacot! Jacot!” 

Parrots rarely talk much for strangers 
and Jacot was no exception, but he had 
a variety of antics, which he went 
through in defiance of place and spec- 
tators. He laughed hysterically till I 
joined him out of sympathy, and then 
he ended up with a yell which was the 
prelude to dropping on his lower perch 
as though it were a trapeze, and hang- 
ing by his toes. 

“ Bravo !” I cried clapping my hands. 
“ Well done, Jacot !” 

He eyed me askance and then began 
working along the perch with his bill 
till he came to the spot he preferred, 
when he assumed the perpendicular. I 
was greatly amused by his attitude 
which said very plainly : 

“ Pooh! That’s nothing !” 

He then began to whistle, which he 
did very well indeed, and I had just 
made up my mind that I should like to 


have him, when he stopped abruptly 
and screamed out : 

“Julie, Julie! Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Madame ! Madame Laporte!” 

* Hush, Jacot!” said a low vibrant 
voice, which I knew to be foreign, be- 
fore I caught sight of the little lady in 
gray, who had dandelions tucked away 
in her belt. 

“Ts he your bird?” I asked, enthu- 
siastically. ‘“ What will you take for 
him ?” 

“ Take, monsieur!” she echoed in 
surprise and somewhat in consterna- 
tion. ‘ I—I do not wish to sell Jacot.” 

“ T’ll give you twenty-five dollars for 
the bird,” I said extravagantly. 

“Ah,no, monsieur! Many thanks,” 
she said, her little fingers tightening on 
the ring of his cage. ‘“‘ Jacot is not for 
sale, if you please. But,” she added 
timidly, “would you mind telling me 
what to do with this baggage? Iam 
going by the tramway—the chemin & 
Jer—ah—what do you call it?” 

“ Railroad,” I suggested. _ 

“Ah, yes!” she said with a little 
nervous sigh. “I am going to take 
Jacot with me. They will let me do 
that, won’t they?” she asked with a 
frightened look at.the thought of pos- 
sible opposition. 

“Oh, yes,” I said, re-assuringly. 
“ They will let you take him. Where 
are you going ?”” 

A look of hesitation came over her 
pretty childish face; her hazel eyes 
turned to me with a look that was half 
doubt, half inquiry. 

“TI am going to Boston,” she said 
finally, with that pretty foreign accent 
which is always a charm. “ But I do 
not understand about this checking. 
This is my trunk, monsieur. How am 
I to get it on board the train?” 

“T will attend to it for you,” I said, 
and it was in the course of these pro- 
ceedings that she said to me very inno- 
cently : ; 

“It is marked ‘ Madame Laporte — 
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JACOT. 


That is for propriety. I am trav- 


see? 
eling alone, and I thought it would look 
better.” 

“You ought not to confide all that to 


a stranger,” I suggested. ‘Suppose I 
should turn out a villain who would take 
advantage of that confidence ?”’ 

She looked at me a moment in alarm, 
but sank back in the seat where I had 
placed her, and smiled. 

“You won't do that,” she said simply. 
“Tt is not in your eyes.” 

When she said that, a great wave of 
something swept over me. I don’t know 
what it was, but I felt that I would die 
sooner than see any harm come to her. 
Isat down in the seat beside her, and 
she held Jacot on her knee. 

“Have you any friends in Boston?” I 
asked. 

“No, monsieur; not one. I am a 
blanchisseuse. 1 am going into business 
there.” 

“You don’t mean that you do wash- 
ing!” I exclaimed, glancing incredu- 
lously at her slight figure and the soft 
little hands, whose white rosy tints any 
lady might envy. 

“Tam not a regular laundress,” she 
explained. “I am not strong enough 
for that. I do up laces and babies’ 
caps, and gentlemen’s collars and cuffs, 
and fine little pieces like that.” 

“T hope it pays you well,” I remarked, 
thinking at once of the 2 Club, where 
there were a hundred fellows at least, 
who had their washing done out. 

“It didn’t pay very well at home,” 
she said, ruefully. “ That is why I came 
here. After my mother died, I couid 
hardly make any thing at it.” 

Her eyes suddenly filled with tears, 
but there was a rare April brightness in, 
her spirits that shone forth through her 
sadness. 

“But they tell me the prices are bet- 
terhere. Do you live in Boston, mon- 
Sieur?) Then perhaps you can tell me 
where I'd better go?” 

This is how I came to take her in 
charge. I took her first to the Woman’s 


Christian Association, and afterward I - 


found her two rooms in an upper story, 
which she rented cheaply, and where she 
began her work as a dlanchisseuse. I 
introduced her at the Club as Madame 
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Laporte. None of the fellows ever saw 
Julie ; I took care of that; but they 
sent her their cuffs and collars and their 
silk handkerchiefs, so that her trade 
grew at once into something consider- 
able. 

I saw a great deal of her then, for I 


‘used to read French in the mornings 


while she did her ironing, and Jacot 
was master of the situation. I was a 
journalist then as I am now, and had a 
good job at translating a French novel 
which I never could have done without 
Julie’s aid. . 

I never shall forget how sweet she 
looked one morning when I came in 
with a big bunch of daisies. I had 
bought them in the street because I 
knew what a passion she had for wild 
things. She put them ina blue crock 
and stood them on one end of her iron- 
ing board, where their dainty rayed 
heads nodded in the breeze that came 
through the open window. 

“Jacot! Jacot!” the parrot said 
coaxingly. ‘ Pretty Co-co!” 

“ Pretty Co-co!””’ Julie answered with 
asmile that showed ali her white even 
teeth. ‘“Co-co want a daisy? Does 
Co-co want a pretty flower?” 

The bird chuckled, which was his way 
of saying “Yes,” and Julie twined 
some of the flowers in his cage. The 
rascal pulled them all to pieces in five 
minutes, but it was one of the most 
charming sights in the world to see his 
mistress coax and reprove him. 

“ Julie,” I said with a dim sense of fine 
art in the soft blue of her dress with its 
fresh white ruffles nestling against her 
round fair neck and wrists, “did any 
one ever tell you how pretty you are?” 

‘* No, monsieur,” she said gravely. 

“You ought to have been born a 
lady,” I observed. “1 think you would 
have been a belle.” 

“ Would I have been any better, mon- 
sieur ?”’ she asked. 

“ Not so good, I’m afraid.” 

“Then I am glad I was born a 
laundress.” 

“But you weren't born a laundress ; 
you became one. You were born a 


beauty. I am very glad I know you, 
Julie. You are very pleasant to look 
at.” 
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“You mustn't talk to me like that, 
monsieur,” she said decidedly. “It 
isn’t good for girls to be told such 
things.” 

I felt the reproof, but I had not said 
what I wished, and I kept on. 

“T am always grateful to Jacot. He 


led to our acquaintance, and it has done: 


me a great deal of good to know you.” 

“You have been very good to me, 
monsieur,” she said quietly. 

“Oh, we are quits on that!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘ You have more than repaid 
me, Julie. But I think we have been a 
help to each other in many ways—don’t 
you think so?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered.” 
“ Sometimes I am afraid that I do you 
more harm than good.” 

“ Harm, Julie! You couldn’t harm 
any one.” 

“Oh, yes, I can. I am Only what 
your people would call a: washwoman. 
If they knew you came here so often, 
they wouldn't like it.” 

“Well, they don’t know any thing 
about it, and, if they did, I’d thank them 
to mind their own business.” 

I remembered this conversation after- 
ward, though at the time I thought 
little of it. I was away several days 
looking after the proofs of my—I should 
Say our—translation, and when I came 
back Julie was gone. When I climbed 
up to her rooms, I found them quite 
empty, save that Jacot’s cage was sit- 
ting on the floor, and this note was 
fastened to it: 


“T think it best that I should go 
away. Don’t think me ungrateful, for 
it is very hard for meto go. I leave 
Jacot for you to remember me by and 


to show you that I do care for you and » 


appreciate your kindness. Good-by, 
monsieur! I shall never forget you, 
but will keep the daisies always. 

“JULIE LAPORTE.” 


I sat down on the window-sill to read 
this note which was all the word I got 
from her. I found in that empty room 
nothing to comfort me for the sudden 
void her absence created in my life, 
nothing but a bitter loneliness and pain 
which told me that she was more to me 
than I had known. 


I could not find her again. ‘ Madame 
Laporte ” took no more washing from 
the club, and no one knew what had 
become of her. I took Jacot home and 
hung his cage on a nail, but I could not 
bear to hear him prattle, though the 
bird troubled me very little. He moped 
in his cage half the time. 

I had had Jacot a year when I received 
the appointment as correspondent for 
the Journal, and had to leave town. 
I wouldn’t trust the bird in the care of 
any one but a fancier, so I boarded him 
out in an animal store down town, where 
he was hung out over the sidewalk and 
used to attract a great deal of atten. 
tion. 

“T have been as ’fraid as death he'd 
be stolen,” said the birdkeeper when] 
came back to town and went around to 
see Jacot. “So many people have 
wanted to buy him, but I gave them all 
one answer. He wasn’t for sale. I've 
had my eyes on one young lady in par- 
ticular. She’s a pretty little thing, 
though she looks like a hard-working 
girl. She and Jacot have taken a great 
fancy to each other. Every morning 
she stops on her way to work and talks 
to him—in French, I guess it is. I’m 
no great hand for lingo; but that bird 
seems to understand every word she 
says.” 

“When does this young lady come?” 
I asked breathlessly, and was told in 
the morning at seven o’clock. 

The next day I was there. Jacot 
hung outside as she came along, with a 
little bundle under her arm. I knew 
before I saw her that it was my little 
blanchisseuse. 

“Julie!” I cried as she passed me. 

She stopped and turned pale, but the 
quick radiant light in her eyes as they 
rested on me, made me bold. 

“ How could you be so cruel?” I said 
as I came close beside her. “ Jacot and 
I have been so lonely.” 

“ Monsieur !”’ she faltered in a low 
tremulous tone. ‘“ I could not stay any 
longer—I dared not. Do not stop me! 
I must go to my work.” 

“ What is it?” I said, taking her bun- 
dle out of her hands. 

“It is sewing,” she replied. “I am 
taking it to the shop.” 
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WHEN LAST I SAW YOU. 


“ Let me go with you,” I pleaded. “ I 
will carry your bundle.” 

“TI look so shabby,” she murmured 
“Tam ashamed to have you walk with 
me. 

“ And I am proud of your company,” 
Isaid exultantly. ‘“ See the difference !”’ 

“Have you been well?” she said 
formally as we walked along. 

“Very well, I thank you, Madame La- 
porte,’ I said with a laugh. “And 
you?” 

“T am quite well, she answered simp- 
ly. ‘ 
a And happy?” 

She was silent. 

“ Julie,” I said, “ have you kept the 
daisies?” 

“ Yes,” she said with a faint blush. 

“Why did you do it?” 

“You have no right to ask me that, 
monsieur !” 

“ Not when I love you ?” 

“You can not love me in the way that 
would give you the right.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I am a washwoman.” 

“Julie,” I said fervently, you are an 
angel! I do love you, and, if you will 
Marry a poor literary tramp like me, I 
shall be the happiest man in the world.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“If I only thought it was best for 
you!’ she murmured. 


“How can you judge? I know it is. 


eee 
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I have tried living without you, and I 
know what a wretched failure I make 
of it.” 

“ But what will your people say? ” she 
protested. 

“They will say you are_ perfect. 
Only let me prove that, Julie!” 

“ T am afraid it is all wrong,” she said 
faintly. “But you must know how I 
have loved you. That is why I went 
away, and it seems that I need not have 
gone atall!” 

“No!” I said rapturously. 
all nonsense.” 

Then I took her little hand and kissed 
it. 

“ Monsieur !” she said with a shy re- 
proof. ‘We are on the street.” 

Several days afterward, I went and 
took Jacot away from the bird store. 

“ Are you going to keep him at home 
now ?” asked the fancier, who was loath 
to part with his boarder. 

“T’ am going to give him to that 
young lady who used to admire him— 
the one who talked French to him.” 

“ Give him away!” cried the fancier 
in dismay. 

“ Why not ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ T did not think you would part with 
him.” 

“ But that young lady is my wife,” I 
said, enjoying his astonishment ; and so 
Jacot went back to his mistress. 


“It was 





WHEN LAST I SAW YOU, 


You wore adress of soft dark blue, 
And dainty cap of self same hue; 
Whose tassels bobbing in the air, 
Brushed lightly ’gainst your golden hair 
When last I saw you. - 


Your eyes shot glances swift and sweet, 
The silver skates strapped on your feet, 
Swift bore you o’er the polishea floor, 
To strains of music o’er and o’er, 
When last I saw you. 


The sweet excitement in your eyes 
Seemed with the music’s strain to rise ; 
And I remember how they shone, 
With tender light into my own, 
When last I saw you. 


The world was gone and I was there 
Charmed by the incense of your hair ; 
That dazed me with a sweet perfume, 
As swift we glided round the room, 
When last I saw you. 


Oh, girl with dress of dainty blue 
And jaunty cap of self-same hue ; 
You have my heart, and quick it dates, 
Its capture to the roller skates, 
When last I saw you ! 


—MINNIE MACARTHUR. 
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XV. 


The watcher was Héléne. 

Clad in a simple fetgnoir of white 
cashmere, she knelt beside the table on 
which the dead lay; her hands upraised 
and grasping its edge, her bowed head 
resting upon them. She seemed in 
prayer and I hesitated to disturb her ; 
indeed, I doubt not that I should have 
withdrawn in sympathetic silence, had 
not the priest suddenly ceased his mut- 
tering and said to me with low direct- 
ness : 

“‘ Speak to her, monsieur.” 

I knew what he meant; he had not 
been so absorbed in his ritual as not to 
have divined that she was in oné of 
those frames of mind that require di- 
version or interchange of thought. 
Thus invoked, I advanced and lightly 
touched herclasped hands. She raised 
her head with evident weariness, and 
looked at me. ‘ 

It was Héléne de Grand-Chéne, but 
so changed—so sadly changed. The 
haggard lines which supreme anguish 
always draws, draws as infallibly as the 
whirlwind leaves destruction in its 
wake, had well-nigh robbed ‘her of her 
beauty, while they seemed to indicate 
that she had sounded the depths of 
grief that only women ever know. 

Women? Ay, she was a woman now; 
at a single stride she had attained to 
that maturity which should have been a 
terra incognita to her for yéars to come. 
She had been ruthlessly hurried over 
that boundary line “ where the brook 


and river meet,” sweet lagging-spot for . 


reluctant feet, and had come to her 
senses to find herself environed by the 
aridity of despair.. 

I saw it all in her tearless glance, just 
as the priest had seen it, and I said, 
stooping to gently raise her : 

“Come with me, mademoiselle; I 
have something to tell you.” 

She responded to my support and 
gained her feet, leaning heavily upon 


my arm, her fair 


head drooping 
languidly toward my _ shoulder, but 
when I endeavored to lead her away she 
resisted, murmuring : 


“No, no. Whatever you have to tell 
me will keep; we shall live, but he is 
dead, and they are going to take him 
away for ever.” 

“Take him away from here?” [| 
queried. 

“Yes; they are going to take him 
home to his father—to that home which 
I would to Heaven he had _ never 
left !” 

“ Soon ?”’ 

““Within the hour; so let me’ stay 
with him, since he has died for me.” 

Even as she spoke I heard footsteps 
in the corridor, and turning, saw strange 
men advancing, bearing the one awful 
paraphernalia of burial. I motioned 
them to pause, and possessing myself 
of the poor girl’s hand, said, with some 
assumption of authority : 

“ Mademoiselle, you must leave this 
room ; later, if it can be arranged, you 
shall see your cousin again.” 

“T understand,” she breathed ; “ they 
have come for him. Well,—so be 
“." 

She left me, and with reverent hands, 
drew back the sheet that enshrouded 
the eloquently silent form. I turned 
away, but I failed not to hear the rend- 
ing sob, the contact of lips, and the 
low whispered “Au revoir, mon amt, mon 


Frere!” 


“She does not love as he loved— 
even ow,” I thought regretfully; 
somehow or other it seemed to me then 
that it would have been but meet that 
she should gaze upon her lover for the 
last time with a pang of passion, genu- 
ine if tardy; indeed, I almost prayed 
that she would, for the repose of his 
soul, but she did not, and perhaps tt 
was better so in view of subsequent 
events. 

I was recalled to myself by the touch 
of her hand, and the low murmur of 
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A CORONET 


her voice, saying, “Come, I am ready 
to go with you now.” 

I lent her the support of my arm, 
though she walked beside me with un- 
expected firmness, and together we 
passed between the arras draperies 
which once hung behind a forever-van- 
ished throne, and entered the salon. 

As I had devoutly hoped, we found 
the spacious apartment dim and un- 
tenanted. Here and there a stray pen- 
ciling of sunlight stole quiveringly 
along the polished floor, from crevices 
in the closed blinds ; they seemed to me 
like the emissaries of the hope and 
brightness which had been banished 
then. Ever and anon, the eager glad- 
ness of life sent tokens to us from the 
outer world, but within we had gloom 
and-silence—and opportunity to speak. 

I scarcely think she heard me as I 
stood beside the chair upon which she 
sank listlessly, and said : 

“ Mademoiselle, I feel that I have al- 
teady encroached upon your hospitality 
and shall be leaving the chateau to-mor- 
row.” But when I added, “I cannot 
leave until I have spoken to you,” she 
started and glanced at me, as I fancied, 
with dread. 

“T am scarcely myself, you know,’ 
she faltered plaintively. 

“TI know, and I would not have dis- 
turbed you at this time had I not 
promised our poor young friend F 

“Arnaud ?”’ she inquired suddenly, 
tising and placing one hand behind her 
upon the back of the chair. 

“Yes, Arnaud ; he loved you passion- 
ately to the last.” 

“Spare me!” she breathed ; “I do 
hot require your reproach to quicken my 
remorse” 

“T have no reproaches to make you,” 
I said quickly, and Monsieur d’Ormean 
would be the last to wish you remorse. 
His love for you was not a selfish love. 
I think he loved as angels love, with a 
purity of purpose untainted by jealousy. 
But all this we know.” 

She stood before me, listening, with 
clasped hands and bowed head. 

In proof of his trust and affection, he 
has left you the most precious token 
that he had to bequeath: this ring. 
It was his mother’s dying gift. Within 
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its circlet the warmth of her life-tide 
has never cooled, and it is his wish that 
you cherish and nurture the sacred fire. 
It is a legacy of love that outlives 
death.” 

I slipped the signet from my finger, 
and gently unclasped her left hand 
from its fellow. Placing the ring upon 
her finger, I said : 

“ There, my duty is accomplished ; I 
have fulfilled my promise. NowI need 
trouble you no longer.” 

I waited for her to speak, but she re- 
mained silent. Her bosom heaved con- 
vulsively ;*and as I released her hand 
she raised it to her lips and kissed the 
token. Then the tempest within her 
soul burst its bands, and falling upon 
the chair, she covered her face and 
wept as though her heart would break. 
I let her weep, knowing full well the 
blessed relief that tears Would bring, 
thankful to Heaven that at last the 
flood-gates were loosened, so _ long 
closed by the paralysis of anguish and 
despair. 

After a while she grew calmer, and I 
drew up a chair and sat down beside 
her. 

“Tf there is any thing I can do for 
you before I leave Baisiére,” I said, 
“command me.” 

She was silent for a moment; then 
without looking up: 

“T feel that I have no right to im- 
pose upon your good nature further,” 
she said, brokenly. 

“T grant you the right, with all my 
heart,”’ I answered. 

“ You are very kind ; I am powerless 
to reward you as you deserve, but 
believe me, I never shall forget you.” 

“Which is more reward than I dared 
to hope for, more than I merit; can- 
sequently I am your debtor. What can 
I do for you?” 

“Would it be possible for me to see 
the poor woman who has saved me 
from my doom? I should so like to 
thank her.” 

“TI am given to understand that Mrs. 
Partridge is already en route for Eng- 
lar.d,” I replied cautiously. 

“T did not mean Mrs. Partridge.” 

“ No ~—_” 

“No; I meant “is wife.” 
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“Lady St. Grail?” I exclaimed in 
amazement.~ 

“Lady St. 
calmly. 

“ Are you resolved to see her?” I 
asked, endeavoring to temporize, in the 
hope of seeing some loop-hole that 
would suggest a way out of what 
seemed to me a threatening dilemma. 

“No, I am not resolved,” she an- 
swered ; “I simply wish it very much ; 
there can be no harm in my meeting 
her.” 

“ None that I know of, ae eee she 
is able to see you.’ 

“She has not left Nevers, then 

“She has not returned there since 
last night ; she is still at Baisiére.”’ 

“ At Baisiére !” 

“Yes; lying ill at one of the farm- 
houses.” 

She sprang to her feet. 

“ Then let me go to her at once; it is 
my duty. Yes, now I am resolved to 
see her.” 

“TI rose also, and detained her as she 
was about to leave me. 

“ Mademoiselle,” I said, “in order to 
see Lady St. Grail you must be patient 
and share my secret. Mrs. Partridge is 
in charge of the lady, and we are in 
duty bound to respect her wish to re- 
main in strict concealment until some 
danger, which I did not inquire into, is 
passed. Late this evening, say eleven 
o'clock, if you are able to meet me upon 
the terrace, I will conduct you to their 
place of refuge. More than this, I can 
not, have any right to do.” 

She came to me and warmly pressed 
my hand. “A thousand thanks,” she 
murmured ; “I will nurse my strength, 
and will not fail you.” 

Thereupon she feft me, fluttered for 
an instant in my sight, and then van- 
ished. 

During the weary hours that suc- 
ceeded I witnessed the removal of the 
gallant young vicomte’s body from the 
chateau, and indulged myself in the 
doleful satisfaction of bringing two 
palm branches from the conservatory 
and crossing them upon the foot of his 
casket. Upon its head reposed a wreath 
of anemones, woven, I doubted not, by 
hands as delicate as its frail blossoms ; 


Grail,” she responded 


and decorated thus, they bore him away 
in the balmy freshness of the early 
evening. 

It seemed to me as though days must 
have passed over my head ere the ap- 
pointed hour arrived for me to meet 
Héléne. Indeed, so impatient had I be- 
come that long before the clock struck 
eleven I was pacing up and down the 
darkened terrace, idly watching the sil- 
ver crescent whose feeble light scarce 
cast my shadow upon the _pave- 
ment. 

Suddenly, as I loitered past the en- 
trance, the figure of a woman swept out 
upon me, and I recoiled in amazement 
as I recognized the pallid face of 
Judith de Grand-Chéne. 

She must have been lying in ambush 
for me, since her first words were assur. 
ance of ‘the fact. 

“What have you done with my 
daughter ?” 

“ Mademoiselle Héléne ?” 

“My daughter, I said, “ why do you 
not answer me?” 

‘‘ Madame-—” I began, when she 
commanded me to silence by an imperi- 
ous gesture. 

“No prevarication, 
Héléne has left the house ; 
upon the terrace with you. 
purpose ?” 

Her tone was insolent ; her manner 
nettled me; “I was not aware that 
mademoiselle had left the hguse, ‘con- 
sequently she is not with me,” I 
answered brusquely ; “as to the pur- 
pose you mention, I must inquire what 
you mean?” 

Evidently my words disarmed her 
suspicion, for she responded more 
gently : 

“Then I will beg you to look about 
and see if you can see her.” 

“ And should I succeed ?” 

“Tell her to come to meat once ; she 
is risking her life to be out in the night 
air, in her present condition.” 

“There can be no danger in such aif 
as this, madame,” I said ; “‘ you are un- 
necessarily solicitous.”’ 

“ Permit me to be the judge of that,” 
she retorted sharply ; “if you object to 
fulfilling my request, I will call a set- 
vant.” 
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“ There is no occasion, madame ; “ I 
shall undoubtedly find Mademoiselle 
Heléne somewhere in the gardens.” 

“ What a mad freak!” 

‘Permit me to say that I consider it 
no freak. The poor girl seeks the free 
air of heaven because the four walls of 
this chateau must inclose a very hell 
for her.”’ 

Judith de Grand-Chéne started, and 
I saw her eyes flash, but she curbed her 
anger sufficiently to answer with some 
show of composure : 

“You are frank, certainly. Since 
you have made this somewhat un- 
pleasant discovery, I fear we shall not 
be able to longer claim you as a 
guest.” 

“ Madame de Grand-Chéne,” I said, 
now thoroughly aroused, “ your irony is 
unseasonable. After what has trans- 
pired, you must see that your daughter’s 
life is, for the time being, at least, 
scarcely worth the living. As for my- 
self, 1 should have left here long ago— 
when I became aware that I had worn 
my welcome out with you—except that I 
had reason to think that you were not 
alone to be consulted. As it is, I shall 
go to-morrow, feeling satisfied that I 
have fulfilled my duty te all who called 
upon me.” 

I paused, but quivering with rage, she 
was silent ; therefore I continued : 

“T will now go in search of your 
daughter. Should I succeed in finding 
her, I will state your command, but I 
doubt whether she obeys it.” 

“Obeys it!” she exclaimed, “ pray, 
what do you mgan ?” 

“IT mean that if circumstances have 
matured Mademoiselle de Grand-Chéne, 
as I suspect they have, and as I hope, 
you need no longer expect the allegi-. 
ance of a dumb brute from her.” 

“How dare you?” she gasped furi- 
ously, launching herself at me, with 
clenched hands and protruding head ; 
“Héléne is my child, and while she 
lives I shall expect blind: obedience 
from her.” 

“Tf your expectations are likely to 
be realized, the sooner she follows the 
unfortunate Vicomte d’ Ormean to the 
tomb the better for her.” 

“Do you presume to attribute his 
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death to.me ?”’ she cried, betraying her- 
self by her own act, 

“You would not ask that question,” 
I answered, “if your conscience was at 
ease. 

Evidently I had applied the pro- 
verbial last straw. She recoiled a step, 
flinging back her head and assuming an 
attitude of indescribable hauteur. 

“The sooner we part the better for 
us both,” she said, with suppressed 
force ;” I will not grant you that it is a 
case of set-a-thief-to-catch-a-thief ; that 
would be calling each other hard 
names, but ’— 

“But how would it be if we called it 
diamond-cut-diamond ?”’ I interposed. 

“Yes, and if there were any thing 
harder than a diamond, I would bor- 
row the figure: Where friction results 
in a spark, it is the wiser plan to be on 
the safe side and avoid a conflagration.” 
—Adieu. 

With the delivery of this pronuncia- 
mento she turned and left me, her sable 
garments mingling with the night, and 
wrapping her departure with the magic 
of instant obliteration. 

I sincerely regretted to be obiiged to 
leave her thus; I had so admired her 
and been so disappointed ; while the 
spell of her beauty controlled me, I had 
enthroned her in a choice niche, and 
even now I dreaded to enter the 
sanctum of my soul with iconoclastic 
intent. I was too young in those days 
to appreciate those saddest but truest 
of all lines : 


‘* Alas, for the idols that our hearts set up! 
They are Chaldean ones—half gold, half clay.” 


At the extremity of the terrace I 
found Héléne cowering into the shadow 
of an angle of the wall. She was 
cloaked in black, and veiled, but her 
hand communicated the trepidation she 
was enduring, as she laid it upon my 
arm, at my approach. 

“You have been speaking with my 
mother,” she faltered. 

“ Unfortunately,—yes.” 

“She suspects that I am here?” 

“Vo.” 

“ What ought I to do?” 


“Just what you choose She re- 
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quested me to command your instant 
return to the house, but if you feel 
equal tothe undertaking, I should ad- 
vise you to act as you see fit.” 

“If that is all,” she said firmly, “ let 
us go at once.” 

I gave her my arm, and we took the 
road which I had traversed in the heat 
and glare of the preceding noon; by 
contrast the fragrant calm of the night 
seemed a favoring augury, orso I fondly 
hoped. 

As we passed between the hedge- 
rows, in the depths of which insects 
chirped their shrill pzeans, and watchful 
birds twittered low warnings to their 
nestling mates, I endeavored to prepare 
my companion’s mind for the ordeal in 
store for her; I acquainted her with 
the lamentable condition of the object 
of her quest, but her only reply was : 

“TI have resolved to see this unhappy 
lady since she has sought the protec- 
tion of my father, and to befriend her if 
I can.” 

Over the greater part of the way we 
passed in silence ; only once, when the 
night breeze brought to our nostrils the 
rich odor of ripening fruits and dewy 
earth, her clasp upon my arm tightened 
and she sighed deeply as she murmured: 
“Ah, what a blessed world !”—why will 
we not permit each other to enjoy it?” 

The query was not addressed to me, 
and I attempted no reply; I am con- 
vinced that she had lost sight of my 
very presence inthat moment. At the 
end of the quiet lane a dim light 
burned like a clouded star; it marked 
our destination and promised the relief 
of finding some inmate astir. At the 
same moment Héléne clutched my arm 
and stopped short. 

“Hark!” she 
that ?” 

Far away across the fields the dull 
rumble of wheels, rapidly propelled, 
reached us faintly. 

“Is there a high-road yonder,” I 
asked. 

“Yes,” came the whispered response, 
“the road: that follows the heights 
above Nevers, and leads North.” 

A sudden suspicion assailed me. 

“ Come quickly,” I said, “ we may be 
too late as it is.” 


breathed, what is 
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In less than five minutes we had 
passed up the garden path and paused 
in a belt of yellow light that fell out 
through the unclosed door. An in- 
definable premonition of evil taking 
possession of me, I set my foot upon 
the door-step first, and preceded my 
eager companion intothe humble home, 


XVI. 


The cottage boasted but one apart- 
ment—living room, chamber and kitchen 
combined—with a loft above under the 
thatch, to which a flight of narrow stairs 
led from the chimney-corner. Over 
against the door by which we had en- 
tered stood a four-post bed-stead, its 
curtains of snowy dimity closely drawn; 
embers smoldered ruddily upon the 
hearth, while beside the table whereon 
burned the candle which had beckoned 
us the way, sat the figure of Mrs. Part- 
ridge, sunken apparently in the sleep of 
extreme exhaustion. Over every detail 
of the place the utmost neatness and 
order prevailed, so that my first sensa- 
tion was one of relief. ' 

Beckoning Mademoiselle de Grand- 
Chéne to enter, I crossed to the bed- 
side and gently parted the draperies. 
The feeble rays of the candle penetra- 
ted the enshrouded gloom so gradually, 
that the surprise which was in store for 
me revealed itself by slow degrees. 
Little by little I felt my eyes dilate and 
my breath come gaspingly from my 
lungs. I stooped incredulously and laid 
both my hands upon the bed. It bore 
the warmth and impress of recent occu- 
pancy, but at present it was tenantless. 
The chill’ of a great horror froze the 
blood in my veins, which a low, startled 
cry from Héléne by no means served to 
thaw. 

“Come here, quick!” she gasped; 
“Mrs. Partridge is dead /” 

Yes, dead to all intents and purposes, 
though the blood still circulated and 
her breast rose and fell feebly; rapid 
investigation proved that the woman 
had been skillfully and securely anzs- 
thetized. 

Instantly the ominous rumble of the 
carriage upon the high-road returned to 
me with full force; we were indeed too 
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late to see Lady St. Grail, just as I 
feared. ‘ 

I was recalled to myself by a low 
wail from Héléne, who had thrown her- 
self upon her knees beside her old nurse, 
and was chafing her inanimate nands 
and calling upon her name. 

“She is not dead, mademoiselle,” I 
hastened to report; “only unconscious ; 
she will be herself in a few minutes. 
Some villainy has been perpetrated 
here.” 


“Is the lady not there?” faltered | 


Héléne, rising and stepping toward the 
bed as she indicated it. 

“No,” I answered, quickly, passing 
before her, “‘ she has been removed.” 

“ Then Ae has been here!” she cried, 
with dread conviction. 

“Either he or some bravo in his em- 
ploy; that remains to be discovered. 
But surely one of your tenants must 
occupy this cottage—I saw a woman 
here this morning.” 

“Yes, the Widow Margot has lived 
here for years.” 

“Think you she is an accomplice in 
this affair ?”’ 

“Oh, no, no, no! She is the best 
soulin the world, and one of my pen- 
sioners.”” 

“It is much in her favor that she 
has you to answer for her, mademoi- 
selle,” I said; “ her absence is, to say 
the least, questionable.” 

“She may be up stairs asleep or mur- 
dered—who shall say which?” was the 
shuddering rejoinder; “wait here a 
moment—I will see.” 

The intrepid girl was about to ascend 
the stairs to the loft which yawned 
darkly above us, when a moan and flut- 
ter from Mrs. Partridge arrested us 
both. Such simple means of restora- 
tion as fresh air and water we applied, 
and ere long the good woman was staring 
at us with eyes in which wonder and 
languor struggled for the supremacy. 

“Am I mad or is it you, Miss 
Héléne ?”’ she faltered. 

“It is I, my good Partridge. 
Heaven, you are safe!” 

“Ah, the rascal—the graceless, de- 
generate knave! Lord pardon me for 
Speaking disrespectfully of the nobility, 
but—but 4 


Thank 
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“Be calm, Partridge dear,” urged 
Héléne; ‘we are wasting precious time. 
Try to collect your ideas now, and tell 
me—has Lord St. Grail been here ?” 

“* Of course he has !”” 

“ Alone?” 

“There were men at the door.” 

“ Where was Margot?” 

“‘ He sent her post-haste for a doctor, 
saying that her ladyship required atten- 
tion, when she was as comfortable as 
could be.” ; 

“ Then he drugged you ?” 

“He ordered me to sit down, and 
when I stoutly refused, he threatened 
my life with a pistol. So I sat down, 
and before I knew it, he had a sponge 
at my mouth, and I was gone in an in- 
stant, but in that instant I died a hun- 
dred deaths. Why came he here? 
What has he done ?”’ , 

“ He has abducted Lady St. Grail.” 

“ Lord of Hosts!” 

The cry rang out upon the silence 
of the night with thrilling effect; she 
gained her feet, and staggering toward 
the bed, wailed out : 

“He'll kill her—poor, defenseless 
creature !” 

“You may take mademoiselle’s word,” 
I said, sternly, “ Lady St. Grail has 
been abducted.” 

Soon after, the sound of a carriage 
upon the high-road warned us of the 
approach of the doctor, and in a few 
minutes the portly Madame Margot 
appeared, ushering in a glad surprise in 
the person of Doctor Savart. During 
the explanations and conjectures that 
ensued Mrs. Partridge, who had rapidly 
regained her habitual repose and for- 
mal aquosity of eyes, found opportunity 
to secretly communicate the fact that 
she must consult me upon a matter of 
importance as speedily as possible. 

Painfully curious as to the mystery 
she wished to impart, I lingered at the 
cottage door after Savart had departed 
for the chateau with Héléne upon his 
arm. 

“Well, what is it now, Mrs. Part- 
ridge ?”’ I inquired. 

“Confusion worse comfounded,”’ re- 
plied she, making use of her favorite 
quotation. “ My poor young lady is 
caught past redemption.” 
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“What do you mean?” 

“She is Lady St. Grail to a cer- 
tainty.” 

“ What folly is this?” I demanded. 

“No folly, but fact.” 

“ You forget that the vicomte left me 
the marriage certificate; I have handed 
it over to Monsieur le Marquis. That 
stands for something, I suppose.” 

“It calls for nothing, being a_for- 

ery.” 

“Who told you so?”’. 

“Lord St. Grail.—Ah, I would like 
to scout as you do, but I fear it is true; 
something within me tells me it is true. 
Before he robbed me of my senses, he 
jeered at me for what I had done, and 
bade me employ another detective to 
ferret out the bogus parties who had 
signed that certificate. He put it to 
me, as an Englishwoman, whether I be- 
lieved that a gentleman of his cloth 
would marry a person whom he could 
never acknowledge as his wife. Oh, 
my good sir, I fear the worst,—that he 
has grossly deceived poor Miriam Var- 
ley, that she is not his wife—that Miss 
Héléne is his awful wife!” 

Incredulity prevented my fully realiz- 
ing the dire import of her suspicion, 
and with some show of bravery, I re- 
plied: 

“ Even if such be the case, which I 
shall doubt until it is proven, he will 
not show his face here in many a long 
day, if ever.” 

“Ay, but he has the infernal cunning 
to find means to make her feel his 
power though he were upon the oppo- 
site side of the world.” 

“ She must not know of this,” I said, 
abruptly ; “it may be false; if true, 
some chance may intervene to release 
her.”’ 

“ Amen! I do not believe that Heaven 
can be so unjust as not to send speedy 
retribution upon the malefactor.” And 
nursing Mrs. Partridge’s comfortable 
theory, I set out upon my return to the 
chateau. 

Midway along the lane I met. Savart 
hastening back to take his carriage. 
Upon hearing my determination to leave 
Boisiére upon the morrow, ev tout cas, 
he bade me a reluctant farewell. Hold- 
ing my hand in his firm clasp, he said: 
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“There are many things which I 
would like to say to you before we part, 
bur I will not detain you, as Mademoi- 
selle de Grand Chéne awaits your return 
upon the terrace. Poor girl, she will be 
friendless indeed when you and Mrs, 
Arbuthnot are gone.” 

“* Why should you not see her occasion: 
ally?” I suggested, voicing for the first 
time one of the dearest wishes of my 
heart. 

“Madame her mother does not ap- 
prove of me,” he answered, moodily. 

“ But her father does.” 

“ Monsieur de Grand Chéne’s hours 
are numbered; I should not be surprised 
if at this hour to-morrow he had passed 
away.” 

A hint of this sad intelligence he must 
have imparted to Héléne, since when I 
rejoined her, she said: 

“As much as I regret your depar. 
ture, I would not urge you to remain. 
The clouds have settled upon us and 
Death has taken up his abode with us, 
Some day if gladness returns, I shall 
hope to renew our acquaintances which 
has afforded me exceptional pleasure 
and comfort. So, then, let us say an 
revotr, and believe me when I say that 
in Héléne de Grand Chéne ‘you have 
ever a grateful friend.” 

To the day of my death I shall never 
forget the vibrant melody of that voice, 
the limpid tenderness of those eyes and 
the hearty clasp of that little hand; and 
I was thankful when tne morrow dawned, 
te be permitted to take my congé with 
the memory of her gracious words ring- 
ing in my heart. Perhaps, even after 
the lapse of many years, I find a posi- 
tive glamour resting upon _ ill-fated 
Boisiére—thanks to her charming renvot. 

While I sat alone in the familiar 
morning-room, partaking of an early 
breakfast, a message was brought to me 
from Mrs. Arbuthnot, stating that owing 
to the alarming change in Monseiur le 
Marquis, she had decided to remain with 
madame and should thus be deprived 
of the pleasure of being my traveling 
companion. So I started alone, but 
scarcely had the carriage passed beyond 
the gates when the great bell of the 
chateau boomed forth its baleful knell, 
warning the country-side that the last of 
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A CORONET 


the de Grand Chénes had been gath- 
ered to his fathers. For a moment I 
leaned forward in my seat to bid the 
startled coachman return; but in the 
next instant I changed my mind, and 
we went on down the,sunny road into 
Nevers. 

At the inn, to which I was driven, I 
found all bustle and conjecture over an 
appalling crime which had come to 
light with the rising sun. A _ peasant, 
trudging into town witha pannier of 
vegetables, had discovered the body of 
ofa man lying dead among the shrub- 
bery by the roadside. The startling 
fact had been reported to the authori- 
ties, who had duly dispatched several 
sergents-de-ville with a litter, and their 
return was momentarily expected by an 
excited mob of citizens. Even while I 
was inquiring whether by chance any 
letters had arrived for me, the low hum 
and murmur Of the crowd reached me 
through the open windows of the hos- 
telry, and upon going forth upon the 
public places I encountered the grim 
cortage on its way tothe Palais. Inthe 
hands of four stalwart officers swung 
the litter upon which lay, scarcely more 
ghastly than in life, the body of Ronald 
St. Grail. It was whispered in the 
crowd that he had fallen the victim of 
an étrangleur,—a mode of assassina- 
tion—much in vogue at the time; but 
upon investigation the congested marks 


about his throat proved to be so slender 


as to favor the belief that they could not 
have been impressed by murderous 
fingers, 

I did not deem it incumbent upon me 
to divulge my theory upon the subject 
to Monsieur le Prefet. The man was 
dead—Heaven be praised !—Miriam 
Varley had vanished into the realm of 
mystery whence she came, and Héléne 
de Grand Chéne was free. In the 
words of estimable Mrs. Partridge, 
Heaven had not been so unjust as not 
tosend speedy retribution upon the 
malefactor. If I had prayed, was not 
my prayer answered ? Therefore I did 
not miss my train, and went away with 
a thankful heart, leaving the worthy 
jurists of Nevers to wrangle out a cause 
célebre. 


Some one has said that a story with- 
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out a sequel is like wine minus the 


bouquet. Itisa bibber’s mot and I am 
none of such,g@herefore I can not answer 
for it. Be that as it may, my sequel 
found me out quite unawares, when, 
three years later, I stole into Paris dur- 
ing the Armistice and looked up my old 
friend, General Graves. With his 
plucky little wife he had remained at his 
post at the risk of their lives, for which 
self-abnegation he was later honored by 
being sent as ambassador to one of the 
Mediterranean courts. 

It was toward noon of a fine day that 
I entered the pretty sa/on to find Mrs. 
Graves busily engaged in making fancy 
articles for a fairto be given in aid of 
the widows and orphans of the nation’s 


soldiery. 
“So your sympathies are with the 
French,” I remarked, taking the 


vacant seat beside her. 

“T would gladly do as much for the 
Germans, if I could get at them,” she 
replied with her quiet smile ; “ I fear I 
am a very poor partisan.” 

“ T wonder you do not blame the Ger- 
mans for the disastrous results to this 
glorious country.” 

“T am no politician ; I do not know 
whom to blame. You must talk to 
Barrymore ; he is positively violent.” 

“Then he deplores the war?” 

“Oh, I do that, as who would not?” 

“You must have friends who have 
suffered,” I observed. 

“Many, and some of our best friends. 
Many of the wealthiest families whom 
we know have been utterly ruined ; 
members have been killed and homes 
devastated. My brother-in-law, the 
Baron de Lamar, has been seriously 
wounded while gallantly fighting at the 
head of his corps.” 

“| heard of the marriage,” I said ; 
“Ts it a happy one?” 

“Tdeally so. If ever a match was 
made in Heaven, that one was. Sophy 
is at this very moment watching by her 
husband's bed-side at Boisiére.” 

“ At Boisiére !"" I exclaimed, reminis- 
cences crowding thick and fast upon 
me ; “pray how came they there?” 

Mrs. Graves looked up from her 
needle-work and fixed her dove-like eyes 
upon me in wonder. 
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“Can it be that you have lost sight * 


of a lady who was once your beau- 
ideal?” she asked. @ ladame de 
Grand-Chéne ? ” 

“ Yes, Madame de Grand-Chéne.” 

“ T know no more of her this moment 
than if she had never existed.” 

“ And yet the world rails at the fickle- 
ness of woman !” she laughed ; “ well, 
well,—this is certainly a revelation.” 

“You will understand me, Mrs. 
Graves,” I said,“ when I tell you that 
my acquaintance with Madame de 
Grand-Chéne resulted in disappoint- 
ment.” . 

“On the contrary, you mystify me.” 

“ You did not approve of her.” 

“ Ah,—I am a woman.” 

“Though I ama man, 
second your views. 
been thus frank had you not driven me 
to the wall.” 

“ As jou did me, you remember.” 

“TI remember. Well, what. has oc- 
curred at Boisiére ?”” 

Mrs. Graves resumed her embroidery 
as she replied : 

“Upon the death of Monsieur de 
Grand-Chéne, madame, yielding to a 
new freak,—conscience-stricken, her 
enemies affirm,—espoused the Roman 
Catholic faith and opened an independ- 
ent sister-hood at Boisiére, of’which she 
constituted herself Lady-Superior.” 

“The costume must be vastly becom- 
ing to her style of beauty,” I was un- 
charitable enough to suggest. 

“T amtold that her beauty is com- 
pletely wrecked ; that she is no longer 
even attractive. She has grown thin to 
emaciation ; there is not a vestige to be 
recognized of the woman who queened 
it so grandly in the Parc Manceau. 
Barrymore saw her when he went with 
* Sophy to Boisiére to join the baron.” 

“Why is the baron there?" I asked 
again. 

“Simply because the Chateau de 
Grand-Chéne has been turned into a 
military hospital ; the house is full to 
repletion.” 

At this piece of information I drop- 
ped into irresistible reverie, from which 
I was aroused by the voice of Mrs. 
Graves. 

“Of course you remember Made- 
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I might not have. 
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moiselle de Grand-Chéne,” she con- 
tinued. 

“‘ Heléne ?—Ah, too well for my peace 
of mind,” I exclaimed ; she was with. 
out exception the loveliest being I ever 
met!” 

“She has prdédved herself more than 
merely lovely ; she is a noble woman, 
At the breaking out of the war she 
promptly applied for the post of nurse 
to the wounded.” 

“ She serves at Boisiére ?” I inquired, 

““No, she has followed her husband 
into the jaws of death.” 

“Her husband!” I cried in amaze- 
ment ; “‘ whom has she married ?” 

“A young doctor who has recently 
been appointed medical attendant upon 
the emperor’s staff ; Sarvom, or some 
such name.” 

“Savart!” I corrected, rhapsodical- 
ly ; “oh,what an example of the eternal 
fitness of things!” 

“T almost feared 
cause you a pang,” 
retort. 

“It does, but one of joy. Savart is 
the dearest fellow in all the world; he 
is worthy of Héléne de Grand Chéne, 
and she of him. If you consider your 
sister’s match made in Heaven, behold 
its companion accentuated.” 

The conviction that poor Heéléne 
must be supremely happy and at peace 
in the love of such a man as Savart, af- 
forded me unbounded delight and sat- 
isfaction. I felt that she richly de- 
served the reward of his noble devotion, 
and, tenderly as I regarded the memo- 
ry of the ill-fated young vicomte, I 
firmly believed that if he was able to 
look back upon our troubled sphere he 
must forgive Héléne for reserving her 
love for the man whom Heaven in- 
tended should complete her life. Upon 
the spur of the moment I almost deter- 
mined to follow them to the “ front” 
and offer my humble congratulations; 
but upon second thought I changed my 
mind, fearing lest the very sight of me 
might revive the gloom of less happy 
days, while perfectly well aware 
“how bitter a ‘thing it is to look into 
happiness through another man’s 
eyes.” : 

“ And what about Mr. Abner Silliman 
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THE MARRIAGE OF CUR DE LION. 


Snivelly ?”” I inquired, as I rose to take 
my leave. 

“ Poor man !”’ murmured Mrs. Graves, 
with a comic assumption of pity, “he 
called upon us just before he sailed 
upon his return to Boston. I never saw 
so crest-fallen a creature! It appears 
that he was arrested for having been 
seen with Lord St. Grail upon the night 
of his mysterious murder. Of course 
you know all about it, and how the 
affair was never cleared up.” 

“ Was Snivelly able to throw no light 
upon it ?’”’ I asked, with a laugh. 

“ Apparently not, since he cleared 
himself and was discharged from cus- 
tody. But he told me in sober earnest 
that, after such an indignity, he could 
never again be induced to set foot in 
France.” 

“Unhappy France!” I laughed; 
“but tell me, did you ever consider the 
singular applicability of the gentleman’s 
initials ?” 
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The lady paused an instant in 
thought ; then burst into musical laugh- 
ter. 

“You wicked man!” she exclaimed ; 
“T have half a mind to say you shall 
not dine with me to-night ; but as you 
have not seen Barrymore, I suppose I 
must be generous and let you come.” 

There are two duties in life which I 
have set myself to do; one is to make 
a pilgrimage into Niévre and view the 
holy lady of Boisiére in cowl and gown, 
surrounded 


‘* With crosses, relics, crucifixes, 
‘* Beads, pictures, rosaries and pixes ;” 


the other isto beat England until I dis- 
cover Mrs. Partridge and learn from 
her lips the fate that, ere this, must 
have befallen unhappy Miriam Varley. 

Should I fail in either undertaking, it 
wili surely not be in the latter. 


THE END. 
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Over the fair, the Cyprus isle, 
Where Aphrodite from the sea 
Came floating, and her goddess smile 
Brightened in flowers on shore and tree, 
The sun still kindly, warmly shone, 
A freshening beauty wide was strewn, 
Though armed hosts filled the island bowers, 
And crushed to dust the springing flowers. 


A medizval pile is bright, 

With courtly splendor, and full light 
Beams from an altar. A small form, 

White-robed and delicate is there 
With dainty cheek and luster warm, 

Of Spanish eyes, and hand so fair, 

To touch it scarce should mortal dare ; 

Yet she, that creature of the air, 

Yields it to one whose giant strength 
Foes fear through Europe’s breadth and 
length, 

And though mail-glove is lain aside, 

That hand is one of martial pride, 

For she is Coeur de Lion’s bride. 
Diamonds and gold flash back the light 
From his broad breast and sword-hilt 

bright, 

And sapphires gleam his sparkling eyes; 

While closely curled in beauty lies, 
Beneath his broidered turban rare, 

On a white brow, his golden hair. 

Ah, lion heart, veiling thy might 

In satin fold, and mantle white,— 
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Ah, warrior, has the spell been found 
By which thy eagle thoughts are bound 
To gentle scenes of quiet? Nay; 
Lover and poet for a day 
May Coeur de Lion be; 
Then onward to the surging strife 
Where death is lightly met as life, 
His eager way we see. 
And onthe fields of Palestine 
He sweeps along the lengthened line 
Of warring hosts, and, fiercely free, 
Strikes for the pilgrin’s shrine ; 
Or, reins his brave war-horse with care, 
His lance firm-poised aloft in air, 
And challenges each foe; 
While no dire Paynim wrath its storm 
Against that towering Mars-like form 
Dares hurl with fruitless blow. 
But ah! ere long a prison’s bound 
Shall close that fearless strength around, 
And few the years now lingering 
Till death shall claim the haughty king. 


Within her distant abbey’s pile 
The gentle bride of Cyprus isle ® 
Shall kneel in saintly, shadowy stole, 
And weep and pray, “‘ God rest his soul!” 
Or, standing by her open gate, 
Watchful to bless, the poor, shall wait 
With daily generous dole ; 
And midst the grateful, piteous crowd, 
Sigh low one name, “ My Richard proud, 
God rest, God rest his soul!” 
MARY GREENE YOUNG, 











GARDEEN. 





BY ELIZABETH INGRAM HUBBARD. 





I. 


A dreary day was just closing. The 
people whose fortunes and misfortunes 
this story chronicles were all kept in- 
doors this evening by the inclement 
weather. All, did I say? I was mis- 
taken. I spoke recklessly. I apologize. 
One was kept out of doors by this very 
same driving storm of wind and sleet. 
And one was a wanderer in a strange 
country. ' 

Saving these two, all the people at 
present concerned—(and who knows 
any thing about the future? Certainly 
not the author)—were variously occu- 
pied at their own homes, and, as very 
little midnight oil was consumed for 
other than signal lights, and asthe night 
had set in, it is presumable that nearly 
every one in the hamlet had entered 
upon his first sleep. 

If you count on your fingers all the 
houses in the small village of May Har- 
bor, on the coast of Maine, you will 
have a thumb left for the little brown 
weather-beaten church. But nine build- 
ings were to be seen from the shore. 

All the dwellers in May Harbor were 
fishermen, and all save one were poor. 
He was rich. He had inherited prop- 
erty from his father. He owned all 
the boats in May Harbor, and let the 
same to the fishermen dwelling in the 
other seven houses. Moreover, he had 
ahouse of four rooms and a lean-to, 
while the other cottages could boast at 
most of two and often of but one room 
with a loft above. 

This great property-holder had a 
name bestowed upon him in baptism by 
a transient preacher, at the little brown 
church, and the name given him in the 
presence‘of the congregation of fisher- 
men and their families was Gregor. 
The name was an heirloom in the 
father’s family, and came to him as 
naturally as did his house and _boats. 


He had a surname, of course not be-- 


stowed by-the pastor in presence of the 
assembled cottagers. This name was 


MacGregor. Every bit Scotch; and so 
was he. He came of good folk ; hon- 
ést, hard-working ; a trifle “ near,” per. 
haps, in business matters ; very particu- 
lar about Sabbath observances. The 
outgrowth of the influence of the Mac. 
Gregors in May Harbor was, that when 


' Saturday twilight came, the entire male 


population might be seen  wending 
homeward—for what Muster MacGregor 
did, all did. 

I can tell you what happened down 
on the shore during the dreary night we 
have mentioned, but I can not relate it 
in the fisherman’s language, for I was 
but a little girl when last I heard their 
queer-sounding words and phrases. | 
relate the events as my foster-mother 
told them to me many years after they 
occurred. Master Gregor was then a 
handsome, broad-shouldered fellow of 
eighteen. It had been about a year 
since his father died and left him the 
houses and boats, and something more 
solid still, of which the fishermen knew 
nothing. There rested in the hands of 
the family lawyer, a Scotchman and 
friend of Mr. MacGregor, quite a for- 
tune, even for a town-bred man, and it 
was a mint of money to the careful 
fisher’s family. There were houses and 
mortgages in Bath, the income of which 
had been carefully invested year by year. 
There was also a good round sum in 
bank stock. All this was revealed to 
Gregor and his mother at the time of 
the father’s death. But habit is very 
strong in the Scotch, and there seemed 
to mother and son no reason for chang- 
ing their mode of life. Gregor had had 
many advantages for a fisherman's son. 
He had been well supplied by his father 


with historical and scientific reading, and . 


had been allowed to study during the 
winter months with the master at 
Bridgewater, four miles away. 

‘Gregor eagerly embraced every 
chance that his father had given him, 
and at eighteen we see him, a strong, 
intelligent-looking young man, greatly 
tanned by wind and weather, but withal 
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as fine looking a young fellow as you 
often see. Nor was he at all boorish in 
his manners. His mother came of an 
excellent family, and had always been 
styled “The Madam”’ by all the little 
village. Gregor’s tastes were refined, 
and although many things in a fine 
drawing-room might be new, he was 
quite the gentleman, and so had his 
father been ; and it might be noticed by 
a stranger coming for the first time to 
May Harbor that the children in these 
small cottages were extremely civil, and 
even polite, and that the women kept 
their little homes clean, and they them- 
selves were uniformly neat and tidy. 
“The Madam” set them a good ex- 
ample, and in former years had herself 


. taught the children both letters and 


needlework. These children were now 
grown up, and many had settled in the 
Harbor, and thus the madam's teaching 
was at the bottom of the most of the 
order the little village was noted for. 

Once a montha preacher came to 
them, and then every body repaired to 
the little church. At the age of ten all 
children were admitted to church mem- 
bership. The church creed was a mix- 
ture of Episcopal form, Presbyterian 
order and Methodist zeal. I remember 
very well how I was received into mem- 
bership, at the prescribed age of ten, 
having passed the ordeal of examina- 
tion upon the Commandments, the 
Catechism, the Creed, and Lord's 
Prayer. A very good thing, it is, in- 
deed, for a child to be taught as were 
the children in the little hamlet of May 
Harbor. 


Il. 


« 

I have already mentioned how dreary 
and rainy the night was—this night so 
memorable in the history of my life. 
I recall nothing of the fearful storm that 
blew and roared, but they say that about 
ten o’clock a gun was heard announcing 
danger to some craft at sea, and sum- 
moning every man to give his aid. It 
was Saturday night, and every fisherman 
was at home, according to custom. The 
signal was promptly responded to, and 
ina few minutes lanterns were moving 
from every cottage toward the shore. 

he men also carried ropes and oars. 


When they reached the shore, they 
could now and then discern, through 
the darkness and rain, a flickering light, 
as of a lantern hung aloft. 

“*'Tis a large vessel,” they said. 

By and by there was a dull “ boom,” 
and for a minute bright lights, like 
burning brands, and then all was dark. 
The flickering lantern shone no more. 

“She’s gone down!” they cried, 
under their breath. 

There was no putting to sea in the 
uncertain hope of finding a stray sur- 
vivor ; ‘twould be sure death. So they 
divided the night into watches, and each 
man took his turn, walking up and 
down, in case any person, living or 
dead, should be washed ashore. 

The watches passed without any sign 
—one man after another taking his turn, 
until at last came four o’clock, and Gre- 
gor MacGregor’s watch. The clouds 
had thinned a little, and the early dawn 
of a June morning was beginning to 
light up the east. Hardly had the sen- 
tinel paced the shore for a fourth of his 
watch, when the sea cast up at his feet a 
spar, and lashed to it, with great care, 
that her tender limbs might not be hurt, 
a young mother and her babe. 

With eager haste the youth summoned 
aid, and soon the entire population were 
at the shore. The madam took the lit- 
tle babe from its mother’s breast—the 
mother was quite dead—and in presence 
of them all, formally adopted the infant. 

‘‘ The bairn shall be mine, God will- 
ing.” 

That settled it. Every article of 
apparel worn by mother and babe was 
carefully put away. 

‘“‘ Mayhap some of the bairn’s kin will 
know her by these,” the good woman 
said. 

The babe’s clothes were marked with 
the single name “ Irene.” 

“ There hae been Scotch ’fore now 0’ 
that name.” 

The dead mother wore a wedding 
ring within which was engraved “ My 
Jeanie.” 

‘“A Scotch lassie. She was driven by 
the storm to her ain,” said the warm- 
hearted madam. 

Thus came I, Irene MacGregor, to 
live in May Harbor. As I grew older 
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and played with the fishermen’s chil- 
dren, they and their mothers treated me 
as they did the madam, my foster 
mother. 

But, oh, the happiest days and hours 
were when I walked or rowed with 
Greggie, as his mother and I fondly 
called him. He taught me my first baby 
words ; he taught my unsteady feet to 
strike out boldly toward his chair. He 
showed me how the birds and water- 
fowl lived and made their homes. He 
told me all the habits of the cod and 
mackerel. He taught meto read and 
study. He told me every thing I knew. 
I lived in his big heart as he in mine. 
Thus I lived and grew, until that event- 
ful Sabbath morning came when I was 
to be received into membership in the 
church. ‘ 

There was never a lovelier day. Never 
a brighter sun shone in at the window 
and enveloped the plain altar where we 
stood waiting. Never did the birds 
sing so blithely, never was madam, my 
mother, so serene, never was Greggie so 
handsome, never was I so_ happy. 
Greggie sat with his mother in the fam- 
ily pew where I could see every move- 
ment of their faces. I remember look- 
ing in his eyes all the time I repeated 
my long examination. He had taught 
it to me, and we had rehearsed it again 
and again. Even when we knelt in 
prayer, I unconsciously raised my eyes 
to his. The service ended. The pas- 
tor withwhom I was a great favorite, 
blessed me with trembling hand. I had 
gone through it all without a mistake of 
a word in recitation or response. But 
the spell was so deep upon me that I 
could not move a step after the pastor’s 
blessing, and Greggie came and very 
gently led me to a seat by his mother. 
She, too, had watched me all through 
with loving eyes, and now, as I raised 
my face to look at her, she was gazing 
with a sweet fixed smile at the place 
near the altar where I had been stand- 
ing so long. She looked so strange 


that I involuntarily seized Greggie’s 
hand and motioned toward her. I 
could not speak for terror, but Greg- 
gie’s sudden start aroused me. 

“ Mither! mither! ” I cried. 

The pastor praying in tearful exal- 
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tation paused at the sound of g 
voice, the congregation arose as if 
an inspiration, there was hurrying an 
talking under breath. It was of y 
use; the dear madam was dead. 


II. 


We buried our dear mother in th 
neat little church-yard, by the side ¢ 
Gregor MacGregor, the husband of he 
youth. But a few feet away slept m 
own young mother. Above her rosea 
slab bearing the device of an” ati 
mother watching a sleeping babe, ad 
below the one name“ Jeanie.” But the 
young mother was not to me what the 
madam had been. 

Greggie led me home, to that lon. 
some home that had before been » 
bright. You all know how death makes 
the house feel. No fire can warm it 
no sunshine brighten it; but afterward 
you forget how it used to seem to youil 
perchance it came to your house whea 
you were ten years old. The child has 
no philosophy; nothing but feeling 
Kind hands made the house tidy,ski 
words of sympathy fell on our ears, but 
our hearts cried “ mither! mither!"@ 
every pulse beat. 

“What will become of her?” they 
questioned among themselves, but we 


‘paid no heed. 


“She'll never be able to keep the 
house.” 

“She maun hae a guardeen,” said aa 
old grandmother, beloved of our mither 
because she was good, staunch and 


Scotch. 
Greggie started up at the suggestion 
of this possibility. e 


“T beg you will not fret about Irene. 
She is my sister. I am_ her natural 
guardian.” 

Thus it was settled, and whatever 
Greggie said or did for me was ever after- 
ward right in the sight of the villagers. 

“If she were a bit older, and hef 
mind were made up, she might marty 
him. It would be a fitting end ‘to the 
story,” I overheard Mistress Mape say 
ing toa neighbor. Mistress Mape kept 
our house now. I did not know that 
Greggie had also overheard; but that 
evening as I saton his knee. “Gat 
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deen,” I said in fun, ‘“ Mistress Mape 





says if I were only older ” He put 
his hand over my mouth. 
“Wait, Daisy, let me say it. When 


we are a little older, and my Daisy’s 
mind zs made up, will she marry me, 
and so make a fitting end to thestory?” 

[| put my two arms around his neck. 

“T’ll never be any body’s wife but 
yours, Greggie dear.” He kissed me 
quite solemnly, and we sat there a long 
time in the father’s big chair, big enough 
for two. 

“It was mither’s prayer, Daisy,” said 
he, “that some day you should be my 
wife.” 

“Yes, guardeen, I’ll not forget about 

it.” 
‘There had already been a plan dis- 
cussed for my education, and Greggie 
had been to Bath to see the mistress of 
a ladies’ school, where I should have 
every advantage, and he could come 
often to see me. The plan was carried 
out. I went to Mrs. Snow's boarding 
school and staid five years. I studied 
every thing young ladies are supposed 
toneed and every thing I could remem- 
ber Greggie liked to study for himself 
Iwasa greedy scholar and a passibly 
good one. When I had been two 
years at Mrs. Snow’s, Greggie brought 
wih him one day to see me a Mr. 
McDonald, a fine looking man of about 
forty years of age—a very attractive 
man, a lovable.man it seemed to me. 
When I told Greggie my opinion of his 
friend, he smiled and said: 

“Mr. McDonald has an ardent ad- 
mirer in you, Daisy.” 

“Oh, no, not at all,” I replied, 
“although I do like him very much, but 
hot at all as I like you, guardeen.”’ 

He clasped me closely in his arms, as 
he answered: 

“My little sea-weed, you are dearer 
tome every time I come.” 

Mr. McDonald came to live in Bath, 
and in our daily walks we often met him. 
Always pleasant, and always the gentle- 
man. He was our frequent visitor. 

At last when the five years came to an 
tnd, and I was free to return home, 
Mrs. Snow summoned me to her own 
litle sitting room, and, in her kind 
mother-fashion, said: 
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““ Now, my dear Irene.” 

“ Daisy, Mother Snow,” I corrected. 

“Well, my dear Daisy, what will 
you do after to-morrow? Can you 
live at the old home, and be Mr. Mac- 
Gregor’s ?”’ 

“ Greggie’s, Mother Snow.” 

“ Greggie’s sister, keep his house, 
look after the servants, keep his ac- 
counts, and all, as if you were in reality 
his sister ?”’ 

“O, yes, Mother Snow.” 

“But what, if he brings a wife 
there ?” 

“ He will have no wife but me.” 

In a minute it all flashed over me. 
What I had said, and what it all ‘signi- 
fied. I believe I had been a child up to 
that moment, and in a flash of lightning 
my woman’s soul had come to me. How 
could I ever meet Greggie, now, I 
thought, in my first burst of maiden 
shame. But Mrs. Snow had not yet 
finished. 

“My dear Daisy, Mr. McDonald was 
here to-day. He will come again this 
evening, toseeyou. He has something 
to say; something that concerns you 
very deeply. He has grown to admire 
you very much, I think.” 

I stopped her with agesture ; I knew 
what was coming. I was to lose this 
dear friend, and now that I came to 
think of it in the new light that had 
just dawned upon me, perhaps I should 
lose Greggie, too. How could I tell if 
he still thoughtof me as a child? I 
had been a child but an hour before, 
and he could read me so well. He 
knew my every thought. Perhaps, 
thinking me still the little girl he had 
brought to the school five years before , 
he had no real desire for a wife. And 
I had been so free to let him see how 
well I loved him; the blushes burned to 
the very bone, as I thought of it all. 
Mr. McDonald, too, I liked very much. 
Not 4s I liked Greggie, but witha sip- 
cere regard. Suppose -he wanted me 
for his wife and Greggie did not. It 
was all so very, very new and strange. 

Mrs. Snow had been reading my face 
all the while,and had come to a just 
conclusion, in regard to the conflict in 
my mind. Just then Mr. McDonald 
was announced. In great confusion I 
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gave my hand, and then stammered a 
wish to be excused for a little while. 
When I had bathed my face and calmed 
myself by an effort of will, I re- 
turned to the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Snow had disappeared. Mr. McDonald 
met me, took my hand and led me toa 
sofa. 

“Miss Irene,” he said, ““I1 came to 
téll you the story of my life. Will you 
listen to it?” 

I signified assent, though I could not 
trust myself to speak. 

“I had a pleasant home, sixteen 
years ago in Edenboro,” he said, “ but 
business in connection with my de- 
ceased father’s estate called me to Bos- 
ton. I left my wife, my sweet young 
wife, very reluctantly, but she was to 
join me in the summer, if business re- 
quired my longer stay in this country. 
On my arrival I found matters so com- 
plicated that I soon saw I could not re- 
turn for many months. Therefore, in 
June my wife left Liverpool for Boston 
in the steamer /Vaiad, taking with her 

. the little babe I had never seen.” Here 
his voice gave way. In a moment or 
two he resumed : 

“T never saw my wife again. The 
Naiad was lost at sea. I have no 
knowledge of where, in the wide ocean, 
my wife and babe went down. Since 
then I -have been a lonely man. Four 
years ago, through a chance meeting at 


Judge McdAllister’s, I became ac- 
quainted with your brother. 
He invited me to his house. I went 


many times. We became great friends. 
He brought me to see hissister. Some- 
thing has drawn me toward this house 
very often since then. I feel an in- 
visible chord pulling and drawing me 
wherever you are. Do you understand 
me? You have always seemed like a 
child before to-day, but now you are 
different.” He looked doubtfully at me. 

“Don’t say any more,’ I cried, “I 
can not bear it. I wasa child until to- 


day. I donot knowmyself. I want to 
see Greggie. I mean, I am afraid to 
see him.” 


So disconnected a remark, no doubt, 
simplified matters greatly. 

Very gently and quietly Mr. McDon- 
ald spoke in reply: “I see you are agi- 
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tated, my dear Miss Irene, but will you’ 
allow me to come again, to-morrow ?” 

“No, no,’ I cried; “I know what 
you will say. I can tell you every 
single word. You will ask me to take 
the place of the beautiful wife ; you will 
ask me to marry you, and I never, never 
can. Don’t mistake me—I never, never 
can.” 

Quite sorrowfully, 
rose to leave. 

“TI had meant to say those very words 
to you, and I had a faint, a very faint 
hope of adifferent answer.” 

“It isthe only answer I can ever give 
you. But I am very, very sorry ; I can 
not bear to lose my friend,” andI 
sobbed aloud. 

“ My dear child, you shall not losea 
friend, if, indeed, you will accept me as 
such. I will say no more of the hope! 
have cherished, and may I sometimes 
come to your home and see you ?” 

** Yes, do come; I shall be glad to see 


Mr. McDonald 


‘you.” 


After I went to my room I reflected, 
and reflection brought some little wis- 
dom. Mrs. Snow also read me shrewdly 
and spoke so kindly and motherly to me 
that when Greggie came for me I was 
more like myself. I am very sure Mrs. 
Snow told him all, for it was many days 
before he took me on his knee, as of old, 
in the father’s big arm-chair. 


CHAPTER IV. 


After a while Mr. McDonald re- 
sumed his visitsto the shore. He was 
quite like his old self, and my reserve 
soon vanished and our old pleasant re- 
lations were re-established. 

One evening we all went to the 
church-yard. It seems strange, now, 
that Greggie had never taken his friend 
there before. We pulled, each, a flower 
from mither’s grave, and then stepped 
aside to the grave of my young mothefgs, 

The name “ Jeanie ” struck our guy 
for it roused a sad memory. a 

“My ain puir Jeanie,” he said,“ 
wonder where in the sea you are lying, 
to-night ?” and he reverently bared his 
head. 

“Was Jeanie your wife ?” I asked. 

“ Yes""—and he paused, and turned 
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SEPTEMBER SUNRISE. 


abruptly toward me, “ and my baby’s 
name was Irene, though I seldom think 
of her by name; she seems so likea 
dream to me ; puir little wee thing.” 
Greggie motioned me to go back to 
the house. What he was saying to his 
friend, there in the lonely church-yard, 
with the evening sun shedding its last 
rays upon them, I felt that I knew. A 
strange trembling came over all my 
limbs. When I reached the house door 
Iturned and looked. Greggie was 
standing with an arm around my father. 
I knew it, but I was too weak to go to 
them, too weak to go evento the little 
gate; I could only clutch the door with 
my hands to support me. But soon I 


saw him, my father, coming on with 


He almost ran. I knew 
He held out his 


feverish haste. 
all he had to say. 
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arms, and very gladly I found shelter 
within his embrace. I looked up for 
Greggie. He wasnot there to share my 
Joy. 

“ Where is Greggie?”’ I asked. 

He came from the house at once. 

“QO, Greggie,” I cried, and my tears 
flowed fast. 

“Sir,” said he to my father, “your 
daughter long ago promised to be my 
wife; I pray, don’t take her from 
me.” 

“No, my son,” said my dear father, 
“and may Heaven bless you both.” 

“Ah, my Daisy, my darling,” said 
Greggie, as he led me to the old arm- 
chair, “ I was afraid of your father, but 
a month ago.” 

“ You need not have been, you blessed 
old guardeen.” 


———_——__ 2 e »-—  - 


SEPTEMBER SUNRISE. 


Up, brothers, with delighted eyes to mark 

The ending battle ‘of the dawn and dark ! 

Night’s vanquished minions sullenly retire, 

And o’er them rolls the sunrise foam of fire. 

How soon the frowns are smoothed from Na- 
ture’s brow ! 

Her being blushes into beauty now ; 

Dew-diamonded her floral girdle shines, 

The folding hills her robes, all gay with vines. 

1o! woven chains of go:samer, dew-strung, 

Like fairy hammocks mid the branches swung. 

Along the garden-ways the wakened flowers, 

To greet the dawn, lift high their leaning towers. 

We hear the murmurous song of searching bees 

From heavy biooms that deck the tulip trees ; 

And now the lithe larks, singing, sunward soar ; 

Harmonious choirs their gladsome matins pour ; 

Their music through the airy arches floats, 

And fills the quivering space with golden notes. 


The dimpling. hurrying brooks swift through the 
green, 
The love-sick winds go swooning ’mongst the 
flowers, 
A golden glory rests upon the scene,— 
A day is just begun of jewel d hours. 


An azure haze lies on the morn-kiss‘d hills ; 


Ripe, harvest perfume all the blue air fills ; 

ed, browing kine slow seek the meadow pool ; 
Around us revel breezes brisk and cool, 
That rouse the blood in currents leaping clear, 
Life and eternity seem fresh and near, 
There is a sense of ripeness in the air, 


A perfectness in which all things have share, 
That tells the year is in its luscious prime, 
And asks no further benizon of time. 


Come, let us to the memory haunted wood. 

Beneath whose shades we have in childhood 
stood ;— 

Song-full, and thick with leaves of every hue, 

Their colors wave between us and the blue. 

We wander through the wide, long, crimsoning 
aisles, 

While all around in morning freshness smiles. 

The grand old trees’ fantastic shapes and bends 

Are all to us as tried familiar friends. 


’Tis strange, as we grow older year by year, 

Our youth's days seem not further, but more 
near ; 

Time lately passed how carelessly we scan, 

And linger longest where our lives began. 

How present seem the time that knew but truth, 

When in my heart-leaves close the petals 
press'd,— 

Those kiss-clad hours when love first woke from 
rest, 

That throbb'd and glowed with warm, rich wine 
of youth,— 

When boy and maiden, with the birds and breeze, 

Sang love-songs here, beneath the listening trees. 


Sometimes I wonder if those dear old days, 
So dimly seen though time’s uncertain haze, 
Were ever,—-whether fancy wrought or view, 
And, that I loved it, and believed it true. 


GEORGE BIRDSEYF. 
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I. 


Wilfrid Stedman was quite uncon- 
scious of the lovely spring landscape 
—the tender, misty greens were lost 
upon him; the pale pink evening sky, 
with its reflected glow upon the apple 
blossoms he looked at, but with unsee- 
ing eyes. 

He was recalling another spring 
evening, far fairer even, than this. 

She had worn violets at her white 
throat, he remembered, and he could 
almost smell them, as well as the flower- 
ing wild grapevines, which had grown 
all about, covering the little arbor in 
which they had sat. Before them was 
the Hudson, blue as the sky—they 
could see it through the trees, shining 
as it rippled toward the shore, in the 
setting sun. 

Around them, shutting them in on all 
sides, the mountains gleaming redly. 

Ah, the sweetness of that evening! 
The young man half sighed as he 
threw away his cigar, and leaned‘on the 
gate, his eyes roving away, absently, to 
the brilliant, glowing west. 

Five years was a good while to re- 
member one evening, but it was just as 
fresh in his mind as though it had been 
but yesterday. 

“Wilfrid,” she had said, letting her 
small, white hand lie in his, “ Wilfrid, 
I fear you will forget me when I am 
gone. I know you think you will 
not,” smiling a little up into his eager 
‘ face,“ but it will be only natural that 
you should. I don’t mean right away 
—no; you will often think of me at 
first, and remember our pleasant walks 
here in this pretty place; but aftera 
little, gradually, I shall fade out of your 
mind, and you will say : ‘ Daisy Lovell ? 
Oh, yes, I think I add know a yang 
girl by that name once !’”’ 

Young Stedman had dropped her 
hand indignantly. 

The young girl only smiled again, 
and played with the gilt buttons on his 
cadet uniform. 


° 
e ~- 


“ Yes, that will be the way,” she said. 

Wilfrid got up ,and walked a little 
away from her. 

The bugle was sounding for the even- 
ing parade. 

The sun was almost down, and the 
river and mountains growing a shadowy 
purple. 

“You must go now,” the young girl 
said, following him and standing fora 
moment beside him. 

Stedman suddenly turned, and faced 
her almost fiercely. 

“Will you promise to remember me 
as well as I shall you /”’ he cried. 

“Yes, 1 can easily do that,” she told 
him. 

“* How you torment me!” the young 
fellow exclaimed, and looked a little 
sadly down at her. 

What a little creature she was. And 
how much smaller she seemed beside 
his tall, powerful frame. 

Her golden-brown head did not reach 
to his shoulder. 

“TI must go,” he added, after a little. 
“ T do not want to, you well know; but 
I shall see you again after the parade. 
You will walk here to-night with me— 
it is going to be moonlight.” 

“Our last walk,” she said, softly. 

“Yes, our last walk,” he repeated, 
and his face was quite grave. 

“T shall always be very fond of West 
Point, I think,” she went on, as they 
turned to go back to the hotel, “and 
Flirtation Walk—ah, what pleasant 
memories it will bring up!” 

“Too pleasant!” he said, with boy- 
ish bitterness, “I shall never want te 
see it, when you are not here.”’ 

“Oh, yes, you must come here often, 
for you will think of me then,” she said, 
“and I shall think of you sitting under 
these grapevines, and looking at the 
lonely blue river and mountains, and 
saying: ‘ Dear little Daisy—she was a 
nice little creature!’ But then, you 
must never bring any other young girl 
here with you—you must always come 
alone—for I shall come back and haunt 
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you if you do not!” she added gayly, 
and stopping to pin some wild daisies 
on his coat,as she spoke. Again young 
Stedman smiled down on her. 

“You need have no fear,” he said, and 
bent and kissed the little white fingers. 

That night they had their last walk 
in the moonlight. The mountains stood 
out blackly against the starlit sky, and 
frowned down upon the Hudson, shin- 
ing in the pale yellow, new moon. Away 
in the distance gleamed a pretty old 
town; some tow-boats were passing, 
and their red and green colored lights 
were reflected in the river. The grape- 
vines smelled sweeter than ever. 

“T shall always remember this night,” 
the young girl said, with a little sigh of 
pleasure. 

“J shall never forget it, I know,” 
Wilfrid made answer, earnestly. 

On the small, white hand he had 
kissed that afternoon shone a circle of 
turquoise. The cadet had worn the 
little ring for years—it had been his 
mother’s. ‘The next morning Daisy 
Lovell had gone away. Young Sted- 
man had gone back to his studies. But 
he was content to wait. Ina few years 
had she not promised to be his wife ? 
Then he was to take her away with him 
to, possibly, some far-off Western terri- 
tory, and they were to live in a tent on 
the wild, desolate plains, and ah, the 
future was to be so very beautiful! 
Wilfrid Stedman recalled this last with 
ahalf bitter smile. What a boy he had 
been. Well, it was all over now. The 
little blue ring had come back to him 
one day, without a word, and several of 
his letters unopened. She had un- 
doubtedly tired of him—had realized 
she did not really love him when once 
away from him. He closed the gate 
with a snap, the sun was almost down, 
the air growing a trifle chill, he thought 
he had better go in, and walked quickly 
up the violet-bordered path to the 
house. The fragrance of the blossoms 
reached him, and made him sick. He 
wished his aunt would not grow such 
flowers in her garden ! 


Il. 


A pretty, blue-tinted room. A young 
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girl in a soft, gray dress, with a bunch 
of fresh violets at her throat. 

Daisy Lovell? Yes, Daisy Lovell, 
fairer, if possible, in her young woman- 
hood than ever. Wilfrid drew back 
suddenly, breathing quickly. 

“Why did you bring me here?” he 
demanded of his aunt. 

“Why did I bring you here?” she 
repeated, wonderingly. ‘I do not un- 
derstand you, Wilfrid. What do you 
mean?” 

He glanced into the pretty room 
again. The spring sunshine was fall- 
ing through an open window, lighting 
up the slender, gray figure, standing so 
motionless by the fireplace, where a 
little fire crackled. 

“Who is that?” he asked, hoarsely, 
scarce believing his eyes. 

““Why that is Miss Lovell, my friend’s 
niece,” his aunt told him, looking at 
him sorely amazed. 

He was very white, and his powerful 
frame shook. 

“ Well, I will go in,” he said, after a 
moment, “I am not afraid to meet 
her.” 

“ My nephew, dear,” little Mrs. Les- 
ter said, rather nervously. She was 
somewhat unstrung by what had just 
happened. 

“You know I told you he was com- 
ing to see me one of those days, on some 
of his leaves ’’ she went on a little hur- 
riedly, “ and he has just got here from 
the West. I wanted your aunt to see 
him—she has heard me speak of him 
so often—and so I made him come with 
me.” 

The young girl was quite white, too, 
and also trembled. She managed to 
hold out her hand, however. 

“T think I have met your nephew 
before,” she said unsteadily, “ How do 
you do? Mr. Stedman.” 

Wilfrid only touched her hand, then 


dropped it. He wondered how she 
could speak so easily. 
Another little old lady, in shining 


black satin, with a sweet, pale face 
framed in a pretty white cap, came into 
the room from an adjoining one. “Aunt 
Mary,” said the young girl ina firmer 
tone, “this is Mr. Stedman, Mrs. Les- 
ter’s nephew.” 
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The little old lady looked at him 
sharply with her clear, brighteyes. “I 
have heard of you before,” she said. 
“ Your aunt is a near neighbor of mine, 
and then my niece, I think, knew you 
once.” 

A deep red stained Daisy Lovell’s 
cheeks ; she looked past the young man 
out of the open window, at the swaying 
pink peach-boughs. 

“TI had no idea Daisy and Wilfrid 
knew one another!” cried Mrs. Lester 
breathlessly. .“ I don’t think I have 
ever heard you mention Daisy’s name, 
Wilfrid,—no, I am quite sure I never 
have,” glancing reproachfully at her 
nephew. 

Stedman was quite silent. He was 
unconsciously watching the averted 
flushed face—the still girlish, slender 
figure. 

The violets at the white throat made 
his pulses quicken. 

They were or had been his favorite 
flower. 

What if it had all been a terrible 
mistake ? 

But no; he was a fool to believe in 
her again ! 

The young man twisted the little cir- 
cle of small blue stones on his little 
finger almost savagely, and looked ab- 
sently as Daisy had done at the peach- 
blossoms. 

The young girl was watching him 
now, and saw him pull at the tittle ring. 
She was thinking rather sadly—‘“If I 
had only not doubted him how different 
our lives might have been! Why did I 
believe so madly, when they told me he 
was bound to some one else—was not 
free to love me? I must have been 
very young and foolish—very credu- 
lous! And on the impulse of the mo- 
ment inmy miserable jealousy, I sent 
back the ring, and then, after that, I 
could not write! How I hated him 
then! I thought he had been amusing 
himself—playing with me! And when 
I knew better—when I learned that 
what had been told me was all a 
dreadful lie, which I had been made to 
believe, so as to wean me from him— 
ah, it was too late then!” 

The young girl’s hands. were clasped 
nervously in her lap ; she did not heed 
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the talk of the two old ladies by her 
side ; her eyes were large and wistful. 

Wilfred caught the look in them as he 
turned his head from the window. 

“« She should have gone on the stage !” 
he thought a little bitterly. Then he 
laid his hand on his aunt’s chair. , 

“T am going to hurry you a little,” 
he said, and gave no reason for his evi- 
dent haste. 

“Why ; do you want to go already ?” 
Mrs. Lester said. “ Well, I ad think 
Daisy and you could entertain each 
other better than this !”” nodding at the 
young girl. The old lady felt there 
was something wrong, and succeeded 
in making matters worse by her en- 
deavors to have it appear there was 
not. 

She kissed her friend.and her friend's 
niece several times in a flurried way, 
and then let her nephew lead her away. 

“We shall be pleased to see you 
again, Mr. Stedman,” Daisy’s aunt said 
in her stately, quaint old manner, ~ 

The young girl waited breathlessly 
for his reply. 

“ Thank you ; I leave to-morrow.” 


IIT. 


“To-day he leaves !” 

This was Daisy Lovell’s thought on 
waking, and the sun seemed to shine in 
a blinding way, and the singing of the 
birds jarred upon her. She put. on her 
gray dress mechanically, picked up the 
faded bunch of violets from the bureau, 
and, with a rather bitter little smile, 
pinned them at her neck. 

“ This is the end,” she said, “ and I 
had hoped it might be the beginning.” 

Then she went down the stairs, and 
out into the dew-wet garden. Wilfrid 
Stedman saw her from his open window 
across the street. He was standing 
with folded arms, looking out. In an 
hour his train was due, and he should 
be gone. It seemed foolish to leave in 
this, sudden manner—to let this girl 
drive him away, as he was doing, but 
he felt he could not stand seeing her 
any more. He was unhappy enough as 
it was. He found he had not quite 
outgrown his boyish love, as he had 
been endeavoring to convince himself 
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he had. And he was angry with him- 
self for still caring for her. She was 
not worthy of it. Had he not been de- 
ceived in her once? he asked himself. 
So he shut the window, and went down 
to his breakfast with quite a grave, de- 
termined face. A little later his aunt 
kissed him “ good by,” and watched him 
off from the front porch, with tears in 
He crossed the 
street, hardly knowing that he did so, 
and stood for a moment in the shade 
of the lilac hedge, looking into the old- 
fashioned garden, full of daffodils and 
hyacinths. Coming toward him was a 
slender young figure in gray, with a 
broad-brimmed hat shading a pale, 
pretty face—pretty in spite of its pal- 
lor. The young girl came and stoed by 
the fence, the lilacs brushing against her 
dress. 

“Good-by, Mr. Stedman,” she said, 
looking bravely up at him. 

“Why, good-by?” he said dreamily, 
his eyes fastened upon her, taking in 
the faded violets at her throat. 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

“Yes, why good-by?” he repeated 
more decidedly,“ I am not going to-day.”’ 

The paleness of her face vanished—a 
swift, vivid rush of colorcame in its stead. 

“May I come in the garden?” he 
then asked, putting his hand on the gate. 

She stooped and unlatched it for him, 
trembling the while. 

“Let us walk down by the brook,” 
he said. 

Together they went through the sun- 
shine, under the peach trees, the birds 
singing gayly about them, the distant 
murmur of the brook in their ears. 
Under the pale green willows they found 
It; its banks blue with wild violets, 
foaming over a bed of gleaming white 
pebbles. 

“TI knew there was a brook some- 
where near,” he said, smiling, * I could 
hear it last night when all was still, and 
I sat by my open window. Do you 
know I sat up until the east was grow- 
ing bright, and I could hear the cocks 
crowing all around.” 

“You did ?” she said, faintly. 

She felt weak somehow, and sat down 
on the young, green grass. 

He stood beside her, looking at the 


dashing, sparkling brook. Suddenly he 
stooped and picked some of the wild 
violets. 

“‘ Wear these,” he said, holding them 
toward her, “and give those you have 
on to me.” 

Again she looked at him wonder- 
ingly. 

“These violets have taught me td 
believe in you again,” he went on 
quickly. “I want them to keep—al- 
ways.” 

Without a word she unfastened them 
and handed them to him. 

“You remembered they were my 
favorite flower, did you not?” he said. 

“Yes,” she said, softly, “I remem- 
bered.” 

He threw himself down beside her on 
the grass. 

“ It has all been aterrible mistake. I 
feel—I know!” he cried. ‘ We have 
both been making ourselves very mis- 
erable for nothing! Tell me—tell me 
all about it, dearest,” and he drew the 
slender, gray figure nearer to him. 

“There is so little to tell, Wilfrid,” 
the young girl said, a little sadly. “It 
has been so little that has separated us.” 

« So little’ he repeated, and sighed. 
Then he held her fast in his arms, and 
toid her nothing should ever separate 
them again, and that the future should 
make up for all these unhappy years. 

The brook went singing by them, the 
willows dipping in it. The sun climbed 
higher and higher in the spring sky. 

Once more the little blue ring shone 
on the young girl’s white hand. 

“And I am to live in a tent on the 
plains after all!’’ Daisy cried, as they 
walked slowly back to the house at noon- 
time. 

“You shall live on the plains if you 
like, but I will give you a better home 
than a tent, dearest. At Fort Ellis we 
have very comfortable stone quarters,” 
Stedman said smilingly. 

Not long after this there was a pretty 
little wedding, at which two elderly 
aunts looked and were almost as su- 
premely happy as the young couple 
themselves. And after that came a 
wedding-trip to West Point on-the- 
Hudson, followed by a longer journey 
to the far West. 
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It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,” said Doctor Bob’ Robbins, 
springing up to welcome a young man 
who had paused on the threshold of 
his pleasant home. ‘ Here was | ruf- 
fling up my sweet temper, abusing that 
last gale for sweeping away my flower 
seeds, never dreaming that all the time 
it was tasking its energies to fetch you 
along.” 

“Well!” laughed his friend, “ most 
young fellows are busy raising the 
wind, but it seems the wind has reversed 
proceedings in my case. I am sorry 
that your due-billson Flora have suf- 
fered from exertions of the breeze 
bringing me along.” 

“ Oh, never mind the flower-seeds, it is 
only Drummond phiox, or flock as they 


call it round here, but now you have 


come, my flower of the -flock, of course 
it is all right.” 

“ Why, Bob, if you are so complimen- 
tary I shall believe you have invented 
some invaluable compound to experi- 
ment on me with, that I may certify in 
the papers: ‘After having brought me 
to the gates of death,’ and all that sort 
of thing. But meanwhile exhaust a lit- 
tle of your medical genius on this hand 
of mine,” drawing his left hand from 
his breast as he spoke. 

“You have given it a bad scrape; 
what hath marred the symmetry of. your 
alabaster paw thusly? Was it a shark 
or a mastodon, or have you only been 
fighting the tiger at Saratoga?” 

“Neither ; only the fault of a short 
memory. I had forgotten in these days 
of woman’s rights that it is not the 
thing to help a female, and a_ nice old 
lady getting off at the station I got 
in at tripped on the car-steps, and I 
caught her in time to share an accident 
between us; she took all the fright, 
which was a great deal, and I took what 
little hurt there was for my share, I’m 
happy to say.” 

‘Well, my immense medical skill 
shall soon make it less,"’. said the doctor 


kindly, as he finished the bandage. 
“But an old woman ! oh, Charley, why 
was it not a young, beautiful, bewitch- 
ing bread-and-butter miss? Just fancy 
the picture, she a-binding it up (all the 
wrong way) with her snowy kerchief, 
her blue forget-me-not eyes smiling 
through her tears, and saying: ‘Oh, 
sir, how I pity your poor hand;’ and 
you, with lustrous orbs, answering back : 
‘And not the wound. in my heart, 
miss ?’” 

“No, no, it is a great deal better as 
itis. Ten to one if it had been a pret- 


ty girl I should find either she belonged © 
to some other chap; or else some other > 


chap belonged to her. It is strange, 
but of late all the pretty girls you take 
a fancy to——"” 

“‘ Don’t be personal, Charley ; change 
the pronoun.” 

“ Well, then, I take a fancy to. Does 
that suit you better?” 

“Tt will Mrs. Robbins, anyhow.” 

“ Are either married or just going to 
be. Other fellows have remarked it 
too ; there was Jim Lucas ; he traveled 
down east, and managed to help such a 
nice girl about her luggage ; he kept up 
the conversation in the cars. You 
know Boston girls are not so shy with 
strangers ; they always think they have 
respectability enough for two. To be- 
lieve Lucas, there was nothing that girl 
could not talk about, and Jim fell dead 
in love; he went thirty miles beyond 
his station to find where she got out; 
and le brought the conversation round 
upon love ; she was still more charming 
on that, only a little too much in the 
abstract to suit him; so, as he was gath- 
ering up her traps to help her out, he 
asked if she thought she ever could 
love a fellow well enough to leave 
friends and home for his heart and 
hand. Little Boston gave him her very 
best blush and smile, and told him that 
was just what she was going to try and 
do on the morrow. Sothere poor Lucas 
had traveled sixty extra miles to see 
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after some other man’s wife-to-be’s lug- 
gage.” 

“Lucas ought to have held a mass 
meeting of one and voted himself a 
big fool,” said Robbins, reflectively. 
“Any man to want to marry a woman 
who could talk straight on for thirty 
odd miles in a railroad car! Why, if 
he had choked her to death on the spot, 
not a jury in the land that would not 
bring it in: ‘Served her right; do it 
again.’ But don’t you be down-hearted 
about it, Charley,” he added, as they lit 
their cigars. “I know of one or two 
nice girls left yet, and I'll never rest till 
Imake you as miserable as I am my- 
self.” ’ 

“I’m in no hurry, though your last is 
a great temptation,” replied Charles 
Eustis, in allusion to his friend’s happy 
marriage, and looking around on the 
doctor’s handsome village residence, 
with its broad porch flecked with spots 
ef flickering gold and green, and 
the graceful lattice with the over- 
hanging vines. “Although this is my 
first visit here, I feel already at home ; 
no, I can not say that till I’ve seen Mrs. 
Robbins and my darling little Minnie. 
Where are they ?” 

“Mary is up stairs, agonizing over 
some finery to put on the child, and 
Minnie with a quick perception of wo- 
man’s rites (spell it with an har, Sami- 
vel), and a fine contempt of woman’s 
wrongs, is being frizzed and frilled, and 
puffed and quilled. And to tell truth, 
I’ve not sent word of your arrival yet, 
for fear the juvenile tyrant will absorb 
you completely ; so rest easy, taste this 
fruit and let me talk to you.” 

After some inquiries of absent 
friends, Robbins called to his colored 
boy who came whistling by: ‘ Here, 
Julius, take your barrow, go to the sta- 
tion, give the station-master my love, 
and tell him to give you in return Mr. 
Eustis’s trunk, or any other that comes 
handy, and then come straight home ; 
which, of course, means with you ‘round 
by Uncle Ben’s big barn and a game of 
marbles with Tom Squire’s dirty Jim ; 
then come down the hill full run, hub 
the gate post and ’clar to nuffin dar was 
forty trunks atop dat are one.” 

The boy laughed somewhat sheep- 


ishly, and started his barrow with a 
dismal screech. 

“ Wants a little oil, Bob.” 

“ No indeed ! that: squeak is patent- 
ed; Julius’s Aunt Clementina invented 
that ; so long as she hears it she approx- 
imates the whereabouts of Julius. 
Similarly she has affixed a small bell to 
the topof his hoe handle, and when he 
is at work in the garden the constant 
tinkle of it lulls her conscience to repose 
in the kitchen ; a thermometer, you per- 
ceive. But here comes Mrs. Robbins, in 
one of the two dresses that adorn the pegs 
of her wardrobe. And here is Miss Min- 
nie in one of the fifty that her judicious 
mamma has just bought * because the 
child must have a change, you know,’” 
added Robbins, as his lovely and lovea- 
ble wife and child came on the piazza 
with exclamations of delight at seeing 
their friend. 

.“ Been here an hour and nothing to 
eat yet. Oh, Robert!” said the lady, 
reproachfully. 

“Nothing to eat! Why the young 
cormorant has had two cigars, three 
glasses of iced lemonade, six choke 
pears, and a hunk of gingerbread ; 
how much more do you want to give 
him? Let me assure you, madam, he is 
not hollow all the way downto his 
boots, as your anatomical ignorance 
supposes ; or, perhaps, in your zeal 
for service and love for your husband, 
you wish to provide me with an inter- 
esting case at poor Eustis’s expense; if 
so fetch out your pickled cucumbers 
and hot tea; that will fix him.” 

As Mrs. Robbins, with a hospitality 
so quiet and thoughtful that Eustis told 
her it was restful even to look at her, 
assembled them around her tea-table, a 
piercing squeak announced the bearer 
of the baggage ; the side gate was flung 
open, the barrow driven triumphantly 
through without hubbing and the load 
landed straight into a fine begonia that, 
having been carefully placed out of 
harm’s way, was of course a proper goal: 
for an enterprising boy of fifteen to 
arrive at. 

“ Well, who beat, you or Dirty Jim?” 
demanded Dr. Robbins, when quiet was 
restored. 

“‘T hain’t played marvels nor nuffin 
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wid Jim—hain’t sot eyes on him to- 
day,” exclaimed Julius, with such an 
exaggerated air of innocence that 
Eustis felt sure.something was wrong. 

“Oh, papa!” cried little Minnie, 
eagerly, as the boy disappeared up 
stairs with the luggage, “ Poor Ju is 
right, he couldn’t ‘play with Dirty Jim, 
for he has gone to a barn-raising at 
Switchville.” 

“Yes, I forgot,” groaned Robbins, 
* it’s a case of a flaw in the indictment. 
I ought to have said Slack-twister 
Bill.” 

As Mrs. Robbins and Eustis were re- 
calling some remembrance of old times, 
her husband interrupted them : 

“Got any money with you, Charley ?” 

“Oh, yes, plenty, but it is all coun- 
terfeit. I suppose it does not make any 
matter to you country people, though?” 

“None at all; just as good for us, 
we are so used in these quiet, uncor- 
rupted country towns to ‘shoving the 
queer’ that a few lots more or less 
make no difference. But you are just 
in time for our annual robbery.” 

“ What ! do you only have one ?” 

“ Singular, isn’t it? But only one on 
so large a scale as this usually is.” 

“Why, in the name of wonder, don’t 
you take means of prevention then?” 

“ Well, there seems a general apathy 
among the people, for they take few or 
no precautions ; I do, I always spend 
my money in drinks and cigars for Mrs. 
R. and Minnie, and new novels and 
candy for myself before the band make 
their coup.” 

“ Nonsense, Bob, but how do they 
escape detection ?” 

“Why, they have a great many ac- 
complices around in the country.” 

“ But, surely, you could catch them.” 

“So we do; young Gibson caught 
one last year and has kept her (it was 
quite a young girl, I’m sorry to say) ever 
since ; and young Archer, I surmise, 
has had his eye on another. You see 
the worst is that sometimes folks, in 
trying to catch them, get caught them- 
selves 4 

‘And here Dr. Robbins burst out 
laughing at the expression of his 
friend’s face, who, clearly perceiving he 
was sold, endeavored to conceal it 
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under the air of lofty equanimity that is 
usually assumed. 

‘‘ He means our annual Charity Fair 
for widows aad orphans,” explained 
Mrs. Robbins. “I hope Robert’s ac. 
count will not frighten your benevo. 
lence away from us.” 

“ Nonsense, Mrs. Robbins, what a 
tissue of absurdities you’ve allowed to 
pour forth from your angelic. lips, 


Charley has no benevolence to frighten. 


away, he adores any kind of fair except 
ferry-fares, and would like to have half 
a dozen orphans himself.” 

“The doctor is so eloquent in my 
behalf, Mrs. Robbins,” said Eustis, 
“that I can only add let my actions 
speak louder than words when your fait 
opens.” 

The next morning as Mr. Eustis was 
lazily enjoying himself day-dreaming 
alone over the beautiful landscape that 
rolled away from the bay window of 
Mrs. Robbins’ sitting-room, he heard 
the sound of feminine flutter and laugh- 
ter in the office .in front where Doctor 
Bob was busy, or pretending to be, with 
some of his medical pharaphernalia, 
and he could see through the partly 
oven door six or eight young girls enter 
with flying ribbons. 

“ Now, then, Dr. Robbins,” cried one 
whose sweet, fresh, face was rendered 
very attractive by her laughing eyes, 
“now, then, we are a collecting com- 
mittee 2 

“ Well, I hope the first thing you col- 
lect will be your ideas,” he interrupted, 
“for I'll bet not one of you has a 
straight notion of what you are going 
to say or how you'll say it.” 

“ Haven't we, though,” was the in- 
dignant rejoinder. ‘ You just see. Dr. 
Robert Robbins, your time has come, 
and so have we, and now stand here ready 
to receive your very liberal contribution 
to the Scamperton Charity Fair et 
cetra, et cztra, so forth.” 

“Oh, I’m prepared ; I’ve bought an 
auction lot of stale soaps, fly-specked 
brushes, flat cologne water and with two 
or three boxes of fevernager pills in- 
tend to present them all to you, and 
shall expect a favorable notice in your 
report, Mollie.” 

“ Certainly, 
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obliged ; for you know if we can’t sell 
any body else, we can stick Mrs. Rob- 
bins with them, and make a handsome 
profit on them, too.” 

“ That’s encouraging, Mollie ; but I’ll 
tell you what, girls, Iam going to send 
to your fair a really handsome and ex- 
pensive article, worth a-good deal of 
money, only unfortunately, it got a lit- 
tle damaged by careless handling on 
the railroad. Now, none of you need 
ask me what it is, for I won’t tell.” 

“Well, if you won’t tell us, of course 
we are too polite to ask; so you can 
just let us see it, and we will find out 
for ourselves,” 

“There, you are mistaken, Miss 
Mollie ; you would not at first know 
what to call it nor what to do with it, if 
I were to give it to you.” 

“Ts it useful?” inquired the beauty 
of the party. 

“Yes, after a fashion, Miss Daisy.” 
“Ornamental?” 

“Oh, decidedly so.” 

“But who will we sell it to?” re- 
flected Mollie ; “ you say it is expensive. 
Would Miss Revere be likely to buy 
it?” 

“Oh, you will have no difficulty about 
that; I have sold it often myself,” said 
the doctor. 

“Is it much damaged ?” asked the 
prudent Clara. 

“Not muclt; one of the things, to 
take hold of it by, got scratched and 
spoiled, but I’ve mended it neatly.” 

“Ts it most useful for ladies or gentle- 
men?” 

“Well,” admitted Robbins, “ I guess 
itis more in a gentleman’s way of use- 
fulness.” 

“Then I know what it is,” cried Mol- 

lie, jumping so exultingly to a con- 
clusion that all her pretty curls shook 
with excitement. “It is oneof those 
bronze cigar-holders that Cousin Tom 
describes to us. He saw you looking 
at one in the city.” 
_ “Yes,” cried Robbins, “ you're right; 
it is a cigar-holder, with some bronze, 
and a good deal of brass about it, too. 
So now, for guessing so quickly, run, 
all of you, into the other room and see 
It; it is in the corner, and well worth 
looking at.” 
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Leaving Robbins almost shaking with 
laughter, the pretty troupe slammed 
open the door and rushed into the other 
room where they found a young gentle- 
man bashfully backing into a corner, 
his cigar in one hand, and the other 
bandaged, being sufficient to identify him 
with the expected treasure, and to let 
the girls perceive how badly they were 
taken in. Gladly would they have re- 
treated into the office again. but their 


_ mode of entrance had been too decid- 


edly on the avalanche order to permit 
an unperceived exit ; so, with a super- 
feminine courage, Mollie, their brave 
leader, rose to the occasion. With aslight 
but courteous recognition of the young 
man’s presence, she said: “* Don’t crowd 
so, girls, here is the book we want, 
now ;” and_ picking up an old faded al- 
bum that encumbered a table near, she 
opened it, remarking, earnestly : “ And 
very beautiful it is.” 

How very kind of Dr. Robbins to 
lend it to us,’ said Clara, demurely, 
trying to choke down a fit of laugh- 
ter. 

“Oh, I'll give it to him again, you 
may be sure,’’ said Mollie, with an em- 
phasis expressive of any thing but 
gratitude, as the party “folded their 
tents like the Arabs and silently stole 
away.” Vainly were the lightnings of 
their beauteous eyes directed against 
the incorrigible offender. Vainly were 
the threats of vengeance, or soft re- 
proaches wasted on him. He received 
them, reciting, with exaggerated em- 
phasis : 

“Somebody blundered. Into the 
valley of Death rushed the six hundred.” 
And as the party, in offended dignity, 
swept out of the door, Robbins inquired, 
rubbing his hands with the air of a 
polite and successful storekeeper : 
“Shall I show you any thing else 
to-day, ladies?’’ But the storm burst 
upon him from another quarter. 

“Upon my word, Robbins, you have — 
dished me ; I overheard every word you 
said.” . 

“ Easy, Charley ; steady, now; the 
girl I intend you to marry was one of 
that lot, and she has temper enough for 
two ; so save yours.” 

‘‘ Nonsense ! I shan’t get a chance to 
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speak or look at one of them now, with 
your folly. 

“ Aho ! then we do care for a chance ; 
we are not so indifferent as we loftily 
seemeth.” 

“IT am much obliged to you, anyhow, 
for your frank confession that you have 
some match-making schemes on hand ; 
forewarned is forearmed.” 

“ Certainly, I have,’ replied the doc- 
tor, calmly, “and you may take it asa 
great compliment that I select you for 
one of our pretty pets ; here am I will- 
ing to give you carte du pays instead of 
allowing you to blunder into a wood 
and come out with the crookedest stick 
you can find. Now, those six girls are 
just about the nicest you can ever find.” 

“ That slender girl, with gray eyes in 
front, and pink ribbons at the back of 
her head, is Sallie Marsh, the laziest 
little thing that even wouldn’t lace her 


‘gaiters up in the morning; the rosy- 


cheeked one with bright black eyes and 
buttons to match, is Clara Wilson, and 
fully competent to hold her own, for ob- 
stinacy, against a mule; the plump one, 
with large blue eyes and an empty bas- 
ket in her hand, has brains to match the 
contents of her basket, and is Fanny 
Gibson ; the little one with hazel eyes 
and curly hair is Mollie Brown, and has 
astock of temper aboard sufficient for 
a six-footer, even if extravagant in the 
use of the article ; the pretty girl with 
a calm face and a ruffled apron, is Laura 
Gibson, but I fancy she is a bespoken 
one; and lastly, that beautiful girl who 
looks like a Venus and Madonna roils 
into one, is rich, accomplished, of good 
family, and at present is Miss Daisy 
Howard, but will be the future Mrs. 
Charles Eustis ; she has a fair sprinkling 
of all the other girls’ faults, with one 
or two of her own.” 

“You have singular notions of nice 
girls around here, and very encouraging 
to matrimony, I must say.” 

“The reason I tell you, is that their 
virtues are so much in preponderance, 
you would never find out their faults 
by yourself. Nota girl there but is too 
good for you or any other man, except, 
of course—myself. But here is Julius, 
with our horses; I must stop, by the 
by, at Mollie’s and mollify her by a 


contribution to the fair. She is a good, 
dear little girl, and makes the best of 
life for herself, her old grandmother and 
all the poor people around her.” 

“1 will wait for you outside.” 

“Very well; I’ll tell her you won't 
come in, because you do not like the 
fashion, here, of dashing into peopies 
houses ‘as foois rush in where angels 
fear to tread.’”’ ~ 

“Suppose you confine your oratory 
to your own affairs, Bob, and let-mine 
alone, matrimonial or otherwise.” 

The next morning Mr. Eustis found 
Dr. Robbins busy at a most surprising 
work-box, and he by no means hid his 
light under a bushel, for his friend: was 
at once called on for admiration: 

“Look, Charley, now here’s a lid 
that you think you have only to lift by 
this handle, but you see it won’t come; 
if you really want to get that compan. 
ment open, you must press this con 
cealed spring here, and open it flies a 
easy—why, no, it don’t ; what's the mat- 
ter? Oh, got the wrong side, thereit 
goes, as quick as a steel trap ; is it not 
handy ? When you want to make it stay 
open, push up this slide and here yor 
are ; then unfasten this little hook, and 
the slide falls back ; isn’t it nice? But 
just pull back this ljttle bolt, unscrew 
this button, press this knob, and then 
the whole bottom falls -out at once— 
quite a contrivance, isn’t it? I am 
making it for Mollie Brown’s table. 
That's a girl I'd like you to marry, only 
it won’t do.” 

“Indeed ! and why? Not that I in 
tend marrying any body at present.” 

“No I trust not, it would be so vety 
unhandy to have a wedding in the house 
just now at breakfast time, and I’ve my 
old coat on, so it is very kind of you 
not to be ina hurry. But you can not 
marry Mollie, because she is too poor for 
you and you are toorich for her and I've 
always intended Billy Groves to have 
her ; he needs an extra good wife to 
make a man of him, and you will do 
very well without your wife helping you 
along, besides I don’t think you will like 
Mollie and I’m sure she don’t like you 
for she told me so.” 


“ T think you will be correct, if I am 


to judge of the young lady by the read 
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THS GREAT SCAMPERTON FAIR. 


ness she evinces of giving her unasked 
opinion to strangers.” 

Weil she could not tell an untruth 
could she? I just told her how rich, 
distinguished and handsome you were, 
so difficult to please and moving in the 
first circle, and begged her and the other 
girls to dotheir very prettiest for. the 
credit cf our town. And she agreed 
with me and said you reminded her 
strongly of the ring-master of the last 
circus that went through here ; only he 
was the best looking and moved round 
the first oircle too, and certainly was 
very distinguished for she never could 
mistake him for any of the gentlemen 
here or anywhere else ; but she owned 
she was not quite up to that style of 
thing and concluded to let the credit of 
the town take care of itself. That’s all,” 
concluded the doctor, looking up with 
innocent candor. Mr. Eustis felt in- 
clined’to add : “ And quite enough” but 
he said : 

“If I am not to be allowed the pleas- 
ure of marrying Miss Mollie Brown, 
who did you say was the lady you have 
assigned me to?” 

Why Daisy Howard, she is rich, and 
such a beauty, she will just suit you ; 


. Mollie thinks so too, for she said she 


hada real spite at Daisy because she 
would not let her have the Maltese 
crosses for her table, and it would 
9g her right if you were to marry 

a 

Well, if it is my fate to act as retri- 
butive justice on Miss Howard, the 
sooner you introduce me the better.” 

“Qh that is easy, all the girls meet 

here to-night for a chatter over the fair, 
so you'll see.” 
. “Why my dear,” said his wife, enter- 
ing and handing an open note to him. 
“Why here is a note frgm Mollie stat- 
ing that they are all to meet at her house 
this afternoon and begging me to ex- 
cuse them this evening. I can not im- 
agine what has made them change their 
minds so suddenly. 

The shadow of a shade of a guilty 
conscience flashed over Robbins’s face 
and he looked for a moment uneasy but 
very soon a remedy for the difficulty 
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was found and he remarked: “ Well, 
well, my dear, there is nothing to pre- 
vent us going to them this evening, and 
you can send all your hand-arounds 
over to Mollie's. I am sure almonds and 
raisins will taste as well and be quite as 
indigestible in her house as ours, and 
then it will be off my medical con- 
science allowing you to encourage dys- 
pepsia with your soda pound-cake, peach 


kernel sugar plums and arsenicated 


goods generally. 

It must be that old Mrs. Brown has 
not got back from her visit to the city 
yet, and Johanna, their help, has gone 
to see her sick sister,” reflected Mrs. 
Robbins—“ and that is the reason 
Mollie can not leave the house aione, 
though that can’t be it either.” 

“ Undoubtedly that is it,” interposed 
her husband ; “ now let us make a move 
to the pantry and work out the old 
riddle of the man, fox, goose and corn 
by seeing how we can manage to send 
Julius with the articles safely to Mol- 
lie’s this afternoon,” 

Eustis quietly waited till he had fin- 
ished, and then begged Robbins to 
lend him his sorrel announcing his 
intention of taking a ride that after- 
noon. 

“Oh, certainly!” said the doctor 
ironically, “a nice little ride that will 
just last long enough to let you be too 
late to go this evening; that is the 
idea, is it? Now, Eustis, I shall not let 
you go back upon me so, just when I 
have cornered that little monkey, Mol- 
lie, so nicely. Come, do be a good 
boy and let us see the fun when we 
walk in on her and she has to behave 
politely in her own house.” 

“Now, Bob, don’t you think it would 
have been better if you had not made 
those ridiculous statements, offending 
the young ladies and presenting me in 
such an unpleasant light?” 

“ And don’t you think it will be wiser 
to go and show yourself in your true 
colors since you don’t like my portrait 
of you, “ retorted Bob,” instead of veri- 
fying all my statements by cutting the 
whole concern ?” 


To be continued. 
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BY HENRY FREDERIC REDDALL. a 
° On 
Immeasurably above all modern writ- can be found a happier strain of dad. den 
ers is Shakespeare, the poet of menand age than her speech in answer to Orlan- line 
manners. His characters are not shad- do when he promises to love her “ for. 
owy creations of a bookish man’s teem- ever andaday?’” It seems, indeed, as 
ing brain, or exaggerated delineations, though “her tongue ran the faster to 
or peculiar to particular places ; they, conceal the pressure at her heart. 
are clear-cut types of world-wide occur- The character of her cousin, Celia, $ 
rence—‘ the genuine progeny of acom- on the other hand, is a capital foil to the 
mon humanity, such as the world will that of the volatile Rosalind. Silent, tort 
always supply and observation will tranquil and retired, their friendship is nd, 
always find.” It is this quality that a happy exemplification of the popular Im¢ 
makes Ben Jonson’s line so faultlessly belief, that opposites best agree. mus 
true—“ He was not for an age but for And where is feminine friendship mal 
all time.” Such was his consummate better predicted than in the lines: ~ Cau 
insight into the motives of the human ak cap’ 
heart, that a thousand years hence, if R ‘* We still have slept together, Des 
the world endure so long, his heroesand “°* ptr aa sone <, giay'é and. ooh for 
his lovers, his poltroons and his villains, And whereso’er we went, like Juno’s swans, othe 
will still be strutting upon the stage of Still ve went coupled and inseparable.” one 
life. . : gred 
In no other author, classic or modern, | Of an entirely different type, though Som 
do we find such a bevy of feminine lovli- scarcely less lovable, is the gentle Des- est | 
ness, such a galaxy of brilliant women Gemona. It has been said that “we ont 
of the world, or such sweet examples of lose sight of her personal charms in her H 
female innocence and girlish purity. As @ttachment and devotion to her hus- won 
De Quincy has well said: “The pos- band.” Her character is one of common the 
sible beauty of the female character had life, her constancy, her love of romance, her 
not been imagined before Shakespeare her mildness and sweetness of temper ery ; 
called into perfect life the radiant shapes do not serve to distinguish her in any Oth 
of Desdemona, of Imogene, of Her- WY from thousands of her sisters. affer 
mione, of Perdita, of Ophelia, of Miran- In the play, it is her misfortunes Hay 
da, and of many others. that thrill our hearts and absorb our deac 
‘All of these are real incarnations, Pity, and her almost child-like trust isin mas' 
Individuality is everywhere, mere por- ™atked contrast to the fierce jealousy | gag 
traiture nowhere. of Othello. How woman-like is her re- after 
Perhaps, all things considered, the Joinder to Emilia : who 
character of Rosalind, in “As You Like “ Emilia.—W ould you had never seen him. . 
It,” is most admired at the present time, Desdemona.—So would not 1; my love doth so With 
because it is one easily understood. approve him, f And 
Her disposition is composed equally of That even his stubbornness, his checks, his ery 
“‘sportive gayety and natural tender- iis ea ai a tie in then.* So pl 
ness.” She is a born coquette, but not ; 
a heartless one. Her coquettry is all for Hazlitt has well remarked: “ Not T 
self-protection, and the address with the unjust suspicions of Othello, not is he 
which she maintains the dual character, Iago’s treachery, place Desdemona in @ | Int! 
which she is compelled to support, is more amiable or interesting light than telie 
admirable. Yet, with all her address the casual conversation (half earnest, If 
and voluble attempts to keep Orlando half jest) between her and Emilia, of § eate, 
‘ at arm’s-length, she herself only falls the common behavior of women tO | wom 
i more and more deeply in love. Where their husbands. This dialogue takes } usp 
e 256 men. 
t 
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place just before the last fatal scene. If 
Othello had overheard it, it would have 
prevented the whole catastrophe ; but 
then it would have spoiled the play.” 
On the whole, the character of Des- 
demona is well summed up in these 
lines— 


‘* A maiden never bold ; 
Of spirit so still and quiet that her’motion 
Blushed at itself.” - 


“ Cymbeline ” is accounted by many 
the most witching of Shakespeare’s his- 
torical dramas. Whether this be so or 
no, certain it is that the character of 
Imogen is its greatest charm. Posthu- 
mus is the hero, but, like many another 
man, he is only interesting to others be- 
cause of the interest taken in him by a 
captivating woman. Imogen is like 
Desdemona, in, that she seems to exist 
for us, chiefly through her regard for an- 
other—indeed, this abnegation of self is 
one of the most marked traits of the 
great dramatist’s female characters. 
Somebody has called them “the pretti- 
est little set of martyrs and confessors 
on record.” 

Hazlitt thinks that of all Shakespeare's 
women, Imogen is the most tender and 
the most artless. It is as difficult for 
her to credit her husband’s treach- 
ery as it is for Desdemona to understand 
Othello’s jealousy. The essence of true 
affection breathes in the following lines. 
Having found what she deems to be the 
dead body of Posthumus, “her former 
master,”’ she, disguised as a footboy, en- 
gages herself to serve a Roman officer 
after she has paid love’s last rites to him 
who is no more: 


: ** And when 
With wild wood leaves I ha’ strewed his grave, 
And on it said a century of prayers, 

Such as I can, twice o’er, I'll weep and sigh, 
And leaving so his service, follow you, 
please you entertain me.” 


_ The keystone of Imogen’s character 
is her truth, her love, and her constancy. 
In these is her merit, and on these she 
telies. 

If Shakespeare has successfully delin- 
fated a number of eminently lovable 
women, no less successfully has he left 
Us portraits .of bold, great, and bad wo- 
men. The character of Lady Macbeth 
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is that of “one whom we hate, but whom 
we fear more than we. hate.” But yet 
we stand awed before her towering mind. 
She is a wicked woman, but “she is 
only wicked to gain a great end,” and as 
is too often the case in human affairs, 
the magnitude of the crime dwindles in 
view of the end sought. Shakespeare 
has given us a pen portrait of her in 
three lines, where other writers would 
have spent a page, when Macbeth says 
that she should 


** Bring forth men-children only ; 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males.” 


And what is more grandly terrible. 


than her apostrophe to the unseen powers 
when Duncan arrives at Dunsinane : 


‘** Come, all you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here ; 
And fill me from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty ; make thick my blood, 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it. Come to my woman’s breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murthering minis- 
ters 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature’s mischief. Come, thick 
night ! ” 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the 
dark, 


Tocry, Hold! Hold!” 


But the self-willed wickedness of Lady 
Macbeth is almost noble compared with 
the hateful meanness displayed by 
Regan and Goneril, the unfilial daugh- 
ters of King Lear. ‘“ Their hatred of 
advice was in proportion to their deter- 
mination to do wrong and to their hypo- 
critical pretentions to do right” Their 
sister, Cordelia is of another mold, and 
her melancholy end has been felt to be 
almost a blemish on this most massive 
and passionate of Shakesperean plays. 

“ Romeo and Juliet” is supposed to 
have been the first play written by 
Shakespeare. It has also the additional 
distinction of being the only tragedy 
founded entirely on a love episode 
which the great master has written. A 
story is told of Sheridan, that, being 
shown a volume entitled “ The Beauties 
of Shakespeare” he inquired “ Where 
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are the other eleven?” In like manner 
it seems to us, were we to attempt to 
quote from this exquisite love poem, it 
would be difficult to refrain from citing 
the whole. It is no less interesting from 
its impassioned diction than from the 
misfortunes of its two principal charac- 
ters. Juliet will remain till the end of 
time the personification of maidenly 
modesty, womanly affection, and wifely 
devotion. Her most striking trait is 
“heroism founded on tenderness and 
delicacy.” 

Romeo has been likened to a Hamlet 
in love, and Juliet, like Desdemona and 
Imogen, is chiefly interesting to us be- 
cause of the lovers’ absorption in one 
another. 

Cleopatra may be likened to a fallen 
Juliet. Her “whole character is the 
triumph of the voluptuous, of the love 
of pleasure and of the power of giving 
it.” She is unlike any other of Shake- 
speare’s feminine creations, and she 
stands in a niche by herself. Indeed, 
it is sometimes difficult to imagine the 
same hand, albeit that of a master, 
sketching such dramatically opposite 
characters as those of, say, Imogen 
and Cleopatra.. The one artless, mod- 
est and tender; the other, “voluptu- 
ous, ostentatious, conscious, boastful, 
haughty, tyrannical, fickle.” Yet, upon 
the portrayal of her character and her 
surroundings the poet has lavished a 
wealth of genius. _His description of 
the voyage down the Cydnus is odorous 
of perfume ; we hear the lazy flapping 
of the purple sails ; we catch the glitter 
of the golden barge, and we can con- 
jure up a mental image of the beau- 
teous creature reclining therein who is 
pictured in these lines : 


- 


‘* Age can not wither her, nor custom stale 

’ Her infinite variety. Other women cloy 
The appetites they feed, but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies.” 


Half-barbaric though she is, and false 
and selfish as we find her, the beauty 
of her death atones for her great faults. 
There is a touching tenderness in her 
last words, after applying the asp, that 
goes to all hearts : 


** Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 
That sucks the nurse asleep ? 
As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as gentle. 
O Antony !” 


In the words of Hazlitt, “ Shake- 
peare’s genius has spread over the whole 
play a richness like the overflowing of 
the Nile,” but the central figure of it 
all is Cleopatra. 

We have not by any means exhausted 
the catalogue of Shakepearean female 
characters, and much more might be 
said, did space permit, of the giddy 
Cressida, the exquisite Ophelia, the 
lovely Miranda, the fairy Titania, the 
ludicrous Mrs. Quickly, the meekly re- 
signed Queen Katherine, the sorrowful 
Constance, the amiable Viola, the pas- 
sionate Olivia, the pretty and playful 
Julia, the majestic Portia, the crafty 
Jessica, the patient Hermione and the 
spirited Paulina, the sweet and delicate 
Helen, the tender Beatrice, the be- 
wildered Katherine, the chaste Isabella, 
or the frolicsome Anne Page. But 
those we have considered at length are 
at once some of the most lovable and 
not the least interesting among Shake- 
pearean character portraiture. 

By way of conclusion, let me cite a 
well-known saying of the late President 
Lincoln : “ I care not how Shakepeare is 
acted ; with him the thought suffices.” 
This is a terse expression of what so 
many have doubtless felt, that the 
chief charm of a Shakespearean drama 
is the fact that it so faithfully “ holds a 
mirror up to nature,” in which we may 
see men and women as they are, not, as 
the author or the moralist thinks they 
ought to be. 
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SENOR DARETTI. 





BY F. E. HAMILTON, 





It was high noon— 

Upon a broad, level meadow was 
pitched a dirty-white tent surrounded 
by many colored flags and streamers, 
and hung about with enormous canvas 
placards bearing printed representations 
of the wonders to be seen within: Fat 
women, skeleton men, giants, dwarfs, 
and strange creatures from the ends of 
the Zarth. Over the main entrance was 
stretched a flapping sign bearing the 
words, ‘“‘Moore’s Monster Menagerie 
and Hippodrome.” 

Strange and terrible cries and growls 
issued at times from within the tent, 
while without were gathered all the in- 
habitants of the county-side, great and 
small, young and old. 

The advent of a “show” was not a 
matter of daily occurrence at Higgins’ 
Four Corners, and even the staid church 
people, enticed by the word “ menag- 
erie,” did not hesitate to don their Sun- 
day clothes and join the crowd with the 
desire of “ seein’ them critters from the 
Holy Lan’,” disregarding the possible 
chance that ‘“ Hippodrome” might 
mean any thing so wicked as a circus. 

“It’s nigh about time for the perform- 
ance to begin, I guess, Squar,” said 
Deacon Stone to Squire Higgins, the 
magistrate of the place, as they stood 
near the tent door, “I hearn the pro- 
prietor—leastwise, I took him for the 
proprietor, he was down to Joneses 
store this mornin’ a-buyin’ some salt— 
said he had to git the finest table salt 
fer his animals, as they was all fetched 
up onto !t, ’specially those from Africa 
where they lived into the desert air.” 

The squire interrupted: 

“You were about to make some state- 
ment, deacon, as to words passed in 
your hearin’ by the defend—that is by 
the supposed proprietor of this here 
menagerie.” 

“Oh, yes, yes! I beg yer pardin’, 
Squire, but I do run on so, seems some- 
times like I’d forgit what I sot out fer 

to say, as my old woman was a-sayin’ to 
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me yesterday, says she, “‘ Deacon,” says 
she, ‘when ye pray down to evenin’ 
meetin’ agin,’ says she, ‘ do, for massy’s 
sake, kind o’ set your stake somewhere, 
and not be runnin roun’ an’ roun’ the 
bush like oes 

A stentorian shout from the direction 
of the tent again interrupted the deacon. 

“To all the people ! Greeting! This 
grand and colossal entertainment, only 
equaled by the famed Parthenon exhi- 
bitions of ancient Rome, renowned for 
its chaste and moral character and the fe- 
rocity of its untamed animals, will now be 
opened at the ridiculous sum of twenty- 
five cents per head. Comeone,comeall!”’ 

There was an immediate rush toward 
the speaker, a man of mighty frame, 
who, with painted face, skull-cap and 
parti-colored dress, was acting as door- 
tender ; and almost among the first of 
those who paid their quarters and en- 
tered the mystic and odorous precincts 
of the Menagerie and Hippodrome were 
the worthy squire and deacon, closely 
followed by fully three hundred friends 
and neighbors with their wives and 
children. 

As the crowd spread about the tent, 
clustering in groups near the battered 
cages, wherein were confined a young 
lion, an aged tiger, a panther, a pair of 
hyenas, and some smaller animals, 
watching the “ happy family ” of monk- 
eys, or eying wonderingly the sawdust 
ring in the center of the arena, the two 
men found themselves, still side by side, 
near the lower end of the inclosure. 

‘“Why, deakin, what’s the trouble?” 
said his companion suddenly, looking 
sharply at him, “ you’re es white es ef 
you'd seen a spook! You ain’t afeard 
o’ the critters, air you ?”’ 

“No, no,” returned the other, hesitat- 
ingly, “no, square, that ain’t it. But I 
was kind o’ struck by that man's voice, the 
feller at the door. Did you notice it?” 

“ Notice what ?” 

“Why,” continued the deacon, slow- 
ly, “his voice. Somehow it seemed to 
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me—there was something ’bout it that 
reminded me, you know, that sort o’ 
made me think.” Here his tone fell 
and he paused. 

“ Well, what did you think ?”’ said the 
squire, testily, 

“Why, of poor Job!” replied Strong, 
almost in a whisper. 

“ Stuff!” said Higgins, angrily, ‘““an’ 
I tell you what, deakin, you’re not 
actin’ like a feller o’ the church when 
you let your mind run onto sich 
thoughts. Your son Job married a 
wife, as good as any in this township ef 
she was poor, and he did wrong, sir, very 
wrong, to run an’ leave her an’ go to 
sea jest from hearin’ something said 
"bout her bein’ pleasant to her old lover, 
Jo Willis. You know, an’ / know, 
deakin, that the girl was as true as 
steel, an’ to run an’ leave her, and with 
a little baby, too, jest for stories, was a 
mean an’ onmanly trick.” 

“ Thet’s so, squire, thet’s all so, I 
know!” assumed the other, with a 
hasty dash of his hand across his eyes, 
“but you know he was my only son, 
an’ sometimes I can’t help thinkin! Ef 
he only would come back an’—why, 
there’s Huldy now with Dingman’s 
folks, an’ Ido declare ef she haint got 
little Lucy with her! I’m a-goin’ to 
see em!” 

Leaving the squire, the good deacon 
pushed his way through the crowd 
toward the opposite side of the tent 
where, near the lion’s cage, were a group 
of his friends: Dingman’s family from 
up the creek, and his son’s wife and 
child with them. As he approached, the 
little girl, a wee maid of some four sum- 
mers, saw him and cried, 

“Oh, dere’s grandpa! My grandpa!” 

The others turned to greet him. 

“Why, deakin, glad to meet you!” 
said Pa Dingman, heartily, “an’ here’s 
your darter. We brought her down an’ 
the baby, too, to see the wild beasts an 
the show. Putty good, ain’t it?” 

“ Yes,” returned Mr. Strong, as he 
shook hands all round, and caught little 
Lucy up fora kiss, “I should call it a 
fust-class show. Huldy, dear, you'll 
stay at our house to-night? Mother ’ll 
be expectin’ you when she hears you’re 
down.” 
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The young woman looked up with a 
pleasant smile. 

“Yes, father, we will stay.” 

“Oh, goody! goody! we’se goin’ to 
stay to grandpa’s !” shouted Lucy, hold- 
ing fast to the old gentleman’s hand. 

Meantime the showmen had been 
busy, and now a man in plain clothes, 
evidently the proprietor himself, mounted 
a box and blew a rasping horn to attract 
attention. 

“Hear ye! Hear ye! Senor Daretti, 
the far-famed acrobat of the East. 
Tumbler extraordinary before the Pasha 
of Turkey, who has been honored by 
the attention of every count in Europe, 
and not a few in Africa and Asia, will 
now perform his wonderful feats in front 
of this selected audience !” 

“Le’s stan’ right here!” said Sallie 
Dingman to the others, “ it’s as good a 
sight as we kin get!” 

“Thet’s so,” assented Deacon Strong. 
“ Come here, pet,” he continued, turn- 
ing to Lucy, “an’ grandpa’ll hold you 
up to see,” and suiting his action to the 
words he raised the child to his shoulder 
so that she might view the ring. In 
doing so he stepped back a little and 
stood within a foot or two of the cage 
behind. Pa Dingman leaned toward 
him. 

“ Deakin, look out for the lion behind 
you! Do you think there’s goin’ to 
be any circus about this show?” 

Pa Dingman was a strong, deep- 
water Baptist. 

The other started a little. He was 
not afraid af the lion, but a circus—! 

“Oh, Mr. Dingman, that couldn't be! 
This ere is just feets, you know. No 
hoss racin’, nor swearin’, Oh, no! 
There’s no circus, I’m sure. This is 
only ackrobat’s feet. See! there he is!’ 

A man in parti-colored tights had 
vaulted into the ring. As he wheeled 


from side to side in easy hand-springs | 


the deacon caught sight of his face. 
His own paled. 

“TI do declare, it’s the same feller who 
Was at the door! Dear me, how much 
he is like—” ai) 

He suppressed even the whispered 
name. The others might be listening. 

Senor Daretti paused a moment to 
bow when in the center of the ring, and 
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then began his exhibition. 
wonderful. 

Up and down, in and out, first upon 
hands, then upon feet; through rings 
and over hurdles higher than his head; 
now swinging in the air, again writhing 
snakelike along the ground, the man 
twisted and turned, and jumped and 
fell, and rebounded as if made of rub- 
ber; and all the time the watchful 
country lads, good judges of pure gym- 
nastics, cheered him loudly. 

At length the acrobat paused to gain 
breath for his final effort. This was to 
be, as announced by the man in plain 
clothes, “ A flying leap of ten yards, with 
two complete summersaults in the air ; 
afeat only performed by Senor Daretti, 
and in which he challenged the world ?,” 

Huldy glanced toward her father-in- 
law and each read the same thought in 
the other's eyes. 

“Thete was a man to Higgin’s Four 
Corners—but he’s gone now—” mut- 
tered the deacon to himself, “who 
could do that very thing !” 

“Who was he, grandpa?” whispered a 
silvery voice at his ear. The man started. 
_ “See, Lucy, the feller’s jest a goin’ to 
jump ! ” 

The deacon stepped a foot further 
back to gain a better view ; when sud- 
denly an angry roar rang out upon the 
silence, a mighty body hurled itself 
against the bars of one of the cages, a 
single piercing cry shot through every 
heart, and in an instant there was the 
uproar of a panic within the tent ! 

Deacon Strong had tripped and fallen 
backward against the lion’s den, and 
that ferocious beast had seized and 
dragged between the bars into his cage, 
little Lucy ! 

Allthis the terrified audience saw, and 
waited breathless for the end, sure and 
horrible, when, clambering lightly over 
the very heads of the crowd, a man in 
striped dress pressed quickly and silent- 
ly forward until close in front of the 
lion’s cage; there for an instant he 
paused. 

Within, the child stili lay unconscious 
before the kingly brute ; without, the 
child’s mother, upon her knees, with face 
to the earth, was praying, while Deacon 
Strong stood at her side, white and 


Truly it was 


motionless as a dead man. Daretti 
turned and spoke to him. 

“ Listen! I will take the girl away 
from the beast ! stand ready!” Then, 
he threw aside the heavy sliding door 
of the cage and stood, unarmed and 
alone, in the presence of the lion ! 

A shudder ran through all the people, 
while from across the tent the proprietor 
cried : 

“ Daretti, for Heaven’s sake wait a 
moment! Only a moment, and the 
irons will be hot! You will be killed!” 

But the man gave no heed. A step 
forward he made, then half, stooping, 
struck the lion a sharp, cutting ‘blow 
across the nose with a bit of loose rope 
which he held in one hand, and, as the 
great beast arose with sudden snarl, he 
caught the child from between the 
monster’s very paws and flung her back- 
ward through the open door into the arms 
of the waiting deacon! Lucy was saved. 

And the roar of the crowd mingled 
with the terrible roar of the furious lion 
as he flung himself upon the brave man 
and bore him, crushed and bleeding to 
the floor beneath him ! 

* * * * - 

The show was over. Nearthecenter of 
the sawdust arena in a little group were 
the proprietor, the village doctor, Deacon 
Strong, Pa Dingman, wife and daughters, 
gathered about the prostrate figure of 
Senor Daretti, who lay with head pil- 
lowed upon his wife’s bosom, one hand 
held in hers, the other resting lightly 
upon the fair curls of little Lucy. 

The physician, who had just com- 
pleted dressing the man’s wounds, arose 
with a sigh of relief. 

“ He will live.” 

“ Thank God!”’ ejaculated the dea- 
con; and then, as the pale face of the 
sufferer turned toward that of his wife, 
the others drew apart a little. 

“Huldy!” whispered the wounded man. 

“ Job, dear!” 

“ Huldy—I was—a fool! But I’ve 
come home—jest in time !—Kiss and 
forgive me!” 

The sweet face was bowed to his. 

“My one love, forget all, asI forgive all, 
for I toowaswrong somewhat. Andthank 
God that for us and our precious Lucy, 
Senor Darretti proved to be Job Strong!” 
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BY E. WARDE HASTINGS 





The town clock in the large and 
rambling village of Charlestown had 
just struck seven, on a breezy morning 
in June, when young Arthur Talbot 
sauntered forth from his rooms for a 
morning stroll. He had always been fond 
of these early walks; the air was so balmy 
and fresh, while the dew was yet on the 
grass ; the scent from the far-off fields 
was so delicious before the smoke 
from the noisy factories stole into its 
place. ; 

Arthur Talbot was almost a stranger, 
for he had come to Charlestown but 
two days before, to enter the bank of 
which his uncle, the Hon. Levi Talbot, 
was president. 

Charlestown is a pretty place in 
summer-time, thought Arthur, as he 
drank in with keen enjoyment the fra- 
grance of the morning air. It was a 
veritable city of roses, for they were 
climbing everywhere. Ashe approached 
a spacious residence with wide por- 
ticos and hospitable aspect, he half 
stopped to view the artistic effect 
of the scene. So absorbed was he by 
the sight, that he started when he heard 
the sharp, quick click of scissors near by. 
He turned toward the sound, and saw a 
young girl,ciad in a white morning dress, 
which half hid, half revealed the full 
girlish lines of her supple figure as she 
stood on tiptoe and reached for a mass 
of pink wind-blown blossoms. Her 
loose sleeve had fallen back and dis- 
closed to excellent advantage the soft 
tempting curves of a prettily rounded 
arm. Arthur stood rooted to the spot. 
Meanwhile, she was stooping to pick 
up a rose that had fallen at her 
feet. But her hands were full and the 
thorns were prickly, and a sudden swift 
gust of wind coming, caught them up 
and blew them quite out of reach. Some 
went out into the street, while one was 
blown full into Arthur’s face, startling 
him considerably with its briery, sting- 


ing steps? At the same moment she 
turned and saw him. 

“Oh!” she said, with a start that 
sent the color rushing to her face. 

Arthur reddened guiltily himself, but 
he lifted his hat gallantly, and asked if 
he could not be of some assistance, 

“‘ Never mind,” she said witha smile, 
“it does not matter about them—pray 
keep some for yourself, we have so 
many.” 

“If you will permit me, I will keep 
one,” said Arthnr, “ but these are yours,” 
and he held them out to her. She did 
not answer, but took them from him, 
and Arthur saw a little tinge of pink on 
her cheeks as their hands met. Then 
as she turned to go, he respectfully 
raised his hat, and continued his walk. 

All that day haunting visions of a 
girlish figure in a white flowing mor 
ing gown, with sweet, dark eyes, came 
between him and his ledger, while up 
stairs between the leaves of his Tenny- 
son, lay a withered but sweet-scented 
rose, with these lines marked in pencil 
below it : 

‘*Tf Maud were all that she seem’d, 

And her smile had all that I dream’d, 
Then the world were not so bitter 
But a smile could make it sweet.” 

Arthur Talbot was a_ susceptible 
young fellow, but he was not communi- 
cative. He passed by one morning, 
and saw her as before, with her basket 
and scissors clipping off great sprays of 
the pink-tinted blossoms. He courte- 
ously lifted his hat, and she blushed 
in the most charming manner, and 
gave him half a smile and a glance 
of recognition. 

After that, he walked past regularly 
every morning. But when he saw hef 
again, and she demurely turned heft 
head to one side and ignored him alto- 
gether, then he went home in high dud- 
geon, and determined that something 
must be done and that straightway. 
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Accordingly, in a talk with his Cousin 
Harry that evening, when they had both 
lighted their cigars, he adroitly managed 
to turn the conversation inthe desired 
direction. 

“That’s one of the prettiest places 
we have here,” said the unsuspecting 
Harry, “ Mrs. Jacobin lives there ; she 
has a daughter Maud, who is said to be 
awfully pretty. I haven’t seen her my- 
self for a long time, as she has just re- 
turned from school. We'll go around 
and call some evening if you like; I 
wouldn’t object to going myself.” 

Arthur assented in as careless a tone 
ashe could command. 

Harry Talbot did not forget this prop- 
osition of his, for, a few evenings after, 
he reminded Arthur of it, and they 
started out together to make the call. 
They found the family seated on the 
broad veranda with a flood of soft ra- 
diance coming through the open win- 
dows from the room within. Mrs. 
Jacobin he found to be a most charm- 
ing sprightly woman whose years rested 
onher very lightly. Maud was there 
clad in soft clinging white, her hair 
coiled high on her shapely little head 
in quaint simplicity that threw out her 
pretty profile very effectively. On her 
breast were three deep-hued roses that 
tose and sank with the heaving of her 
bosom. When Arthur was presented to 
her she gave no sign of having met him 
before, but her face was in the shadow. 

She greeted Harry very cordially ; in- 
deed they seemed like old friends, and 
Arthur gnawed his yellow mustache 
fiercely as he listened to their old-time 
stories and merry jests. Ina pause, how- 
ever, Mrs. Jacobin asked Harry some 
question in regard to his father’s health ; 
and Arthur was not slow to seize the 
opportunity to enter into a téte-a-téte 
with Maud. 

“Do you know,” said he, “I think 
you have the most beautiful roses in 
Charlestown. It would turn the brain 
of an artist just to see them.” 

“Mamma takes great pride in her 
Toses,” she answered very demurely. 
“Every morning before breakfast I go 
out and gather quantities of them for 
the table. But are you any thing of an 
artist?’ she asked, quickly turning to- 
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ward him. He felt her warm breath on 
his cheek ; the fragrance of the nodding 
roses on her breast was wafted up to 
him. The intoxication of the moment 
overcame his natural modesty. 

“Yes,” he said, “I have some—ah 
—taste in that direction; though my 
fondness for it rather exceeds my skill.” 

“Oh, how delightful!” she exclaim- 
ed eagerly. “ Do bring some of your 
sketches around sometime. I draw a 
little myself, but my work never amounts 
to much.” 

So it was agreed upon that Arthur 
was to come around again very soon and 
bring his sketches, which arrangement 
suited him perfectly. 

This was but the beginning of their 
acquaintance, for his visits did not cease 
with his second nor with his third. 
All this time, however, Harry was as 
regular a caller at the Jacobins’ as him- 
self, Many atime when he dropped in in 
the cool of the afternoon, he would find 
Maud and his cousin engaged apparently 
in the most absorbing téte-a-téte, and 
once he found him reading a poem 
aloud, and Arthur could scarcely re- 
Strain a smile at this new phase of his 
cousin’s character, for he knew him to 
be little given to sentiment of any kind. 
It began slowly to dawn upon him, 
however, that Harry was really getting 
quite seriously interested in Miss Maud 
Jacobin, or in emotional poetry, or in 
both together; in fact, by fartoo seriously 
interested to please him. He would 
have given his ears himself to have 
possessed such a voice. But then Harry 
knew nothing of art, and so could not 
participate in those charming sketch- 
ing excursions which he and Maud in- 
dulged in. 

Ah! Those were balmy, halcyon 
days when he would walk by her side 
carrying her parasol and her portfolio 
of etchings, while she, in her blue ging- 
ham dress, and provokingly pretty shade 
hat, with a drooping bunch of palest 
pink roses in her belt—she always had 
them somewhere about her—would chat 
away confidentially to him about people 
and books. Butthe happiest part of the 
whole day was when she would seat 
herself on a ‘grassy knoll with her 
sketchbook and pencil, while he lazily 
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stretched himself at her feet, and gazed, 
with all his soul in his eyes, up into her 
face, admiring the sweet curves of the 
mouth, and the curl of her drooping 
lashes. 

One night, just as the world was go- 
ing to rest after a hot, uncomfortable 
day, he strolled out—with only the stars 
and his cigar for company—into the de- 
serted streets.. For the last three days 
Harry and Maud had been almost con- 
stantly together, while he had carefully 
kept aloof from them. He felt that it 
was time affairs were arriving at a crisis. 

He had reached the street where the 
home of the Jacobins stood, and was 
slowly pacing past it when he was sud- 
denly arrested by the sound of steps; 
at the same moment the gate was shut 
with a sharp click and a man staggered 
rather than walked down the street. 
Arthur thought at first that he was 
drunk. The man brushed past him and 
he recognized his cousin. 

“ Harry,” he said, “is this you?” 

*Confound you! Yes,” was the an- 
swer in a voice of smothered fierceness, 
and by the light of the stars Arthur 
could see that his face was very white. 

Arthur threw away his cigar. By that 
one glance at Harry’s face he knew that 
the crisis had come. 

The next day was one of feverish and 
throbbing suspense to him. At dusk he 
found himself standing with Maud under 
the very same rose-vines that had so en- 
tranced him with their beauty one short 
month ago. 

“ These are the last of the roses,” said 
Maud, half sadly, as she plucked one 
from amid a mass of quivering leaves. 
“How quickly they have come and 
gone.” 

‘“‘ In another year they will be as sweet 
for all but me,” he said, and ruthlessly 
pulled to pieces a twig of tender leaves. 
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There was so unmistakable a touch 
of bitterness in his voice that Maud 
raised her head and gazed with sweet, 
troubled eyes up into his face. The 
sense of conscious nearness intoxicated 
him. He stooped and kissed the up. 
turned face full on the trembling, unre- 
sisting lips. , 

She said not a word, but a crimson 
tide of color crept over her face, from 
the brow to the soft white throat, whose 
tempting plumpness was not hidden by 
ruffle or lace. 

“ Maud,” he said, and he held with 
quiet insistence her warm, throbbing 
hands in his own, “ Maud, my love 
came with the roses ; tell me will it have 
to go with them?” 

She did not answer, but slowly and 
half shyly raised her face to his, anda 
smile that was like a glimmer of sun- 
shine shone in her eyes. He clasped 
her in his arms, and as breast throbbed 
against breast she said, ‘“ You have me, 
—you may keep me.” 

And Arthur kissed her and called her 
his sweet rose-bride. 

One year from that June, when the 
roses were blooming again, they were 
married. It was an unusually pretty 
wedding, so every body said, the bride 
looking like a rose herself in her shim- 
mering white silk gown, with such glow- 
ing cheeks and happy eyes. Many 
thought it strange that she wore no or- 
naments save a great loose bunch of 
roses on her breast. It was said that 
such was the wish of the groom, though 
why it was, no one could tell. It wasa 
pity, too, that young Harry Talbot was 
traveling in Europe and could not be 
present. When any one happpened to 
speak of this, however, to Arthur and 
Maud, they would only look at each 
other and smile. Zhey understood it, 
so what did it matter. 
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IN THE GLOAMING 





BY T. S. VEIRS. 





Far back in a lovely, picturesque 
grove, stood an old-fashioned and 
quaint country house. From the front 
stoop hung the wild prairie roses, in 
large, beautiful clusters; the air was 
fragrant with the odorous honey-suckle 
which had chmbed up the side of the 
house and fastened itself to the con- 
trasting green shutters, and peeped in, 
here and there, through the lattice-work 
ofthe porch. Every thing was the pic- 
ture of neatness. 

Here, in this quiet little nook lived an 
old man and his little grandchild. They 
were a happy home-fold; no sorrow 
had furrowed the brow of the child, 
Ione, for her grandsire thought only of 
her welfare and happiness. When a 
tiny girl of six summers, full of mirth, 
fate destined her to his care; since then 
twelve short, happy years have glided 
by, and she, though verging into wo- 
manhood, never forgets to show her 
gratitude by a single word or loving 
smile. 

Every evening after tea, the old man 
seats himself comfortably in a large 
arm-chair, on the porch, and Ione gen- 
erally wanders around the yard, or sits, 
couched on a low stool, at her grand- 
father’s feet. 

As the soft, silvery moon steals from 
behind the trees, and shines on the sur- 
touadings, every thing presents a sense 
of loneliness, so the grandfather calls 
to Dinah, the house-girl, to bring the 
harp ; then, turning to Ione, he says : 

“Sing something, my child.” 

“Yes, dear grandpapa.” She reads 
his thoughts and appreciates them. She 
knows of whom he is thinking. 

Her voice is well cultivated; her 
gtandfather, knowing she possessed 
quite a talent for msic, had secured a 
first-class teacher frdm the neighboring 
town, to instruct her. To-night her 
Voice is peculiarly szadapted to this in- 
Strument. She touches the chords 
lightly; her tone is sweet and -plaintive, 
her notes round and:soft. Every word 


is pronounced with intense feeling, aiid 
as she sings this wild, strange air, she 
little dreams her singing pleases any 
one else besides her grandfather, and 
old, faithful Dinah. 

Suddenly, laying aside her harp, Ione 
walks quickly over to Mr. Traver’s (her 
grandfather’s) side, pats him on the 
shoulder, and says: 

“‘Grandpapa, does life seem strange 
to you? There are so many things to 
puzzleus!” | 

Standing there in the twilight, her 
soft, white hand resting on his shoulder, 
her rich auburn hair in a low coil at her 
neck, and dark blue eyes looking kindly 
at her guardian, she seems to speak his 
thoughts. 

“ Yes ; strange and sad—yet sweet !”” 
he replies. ‘ Ione, bring your stool and 
sit by me ; I want to v4 

“ Hark! what is that?” she cries; 
then listens in silence for a moment ; 
then she, dancing around the porch, 
exclaims in wild delight : “ Oh, grand- 
papa! I hear a horse! Some one is 
coming!’’ Forgetting every thing, and 
hurriedly taking hold of Dinah’s hand, 
she darts down the long, narrow road to 
open the gate. 

“My dear missus, I's all out o’ 
breath!” pants Dinah, after reaching 
the gate-way. She was unable to speak 
before, for Ione had forgotten that she 
was old, and consequently not a very - 
fast runner, and had whirled her down 
the path so fast, that her head. fairly 
swam. 

“There he comes, and, oh, auntie, 
isn’t he handsome? What a beautiful 
bay! Let’s open the gate.” . 

“May be, misses, he ain’t a-comin’ 
here.” 

“Oh, but he isy¥ 
come up this road ?” 

Just then a young man tips his hat 
and asks : 

“ How far is it to Laurel?” 

Ione is rather shy, so Dinah steps 
forward and says: 





Why should he 
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Ione.” She gazes at him, and wonders the country. This isa pretty place. I J gitenc 
what he can be doing so far away from should like to remain a week or so, and J thoyg 


his home. hunt, if I had the time and thought! ]  ¢, 4; 
“ That is a very sweet name. I like was notrouble.” He expresses hisit- | 4 jag 
short, simple names,” he says. tention of leaving, shortly after break J cides 
“Do you? We seldom have visitors fast, but his host extends such a hospi- Finall 


down here; but we are very happy table invitation and offers so many im § ang } 
though ; only grandpapa, Dinah, and I ducements, such as game, etc., that he you e 


) —but,” she says, hesitatingly, “I am yields. This he knows to be the wrong “N 
ever so glad you came to-night, grand- step—yet how often do we err! write: 
papa seems so depressed.” “Were you ever in this part of the grand 

“ Have you no neighbors ?”” country before? inquires Mr. Trav- “A 

“Very few; our principal visitor is ers, considerably interested in his vis- “Yy 

my music-master ; he sayshe always en- itor. ‘I am glad you are such a hunts- Me 


joys his trip down here in the country.” man. Iused to be very fond of it; my | ji, D 
“ Yes? I am not surprised ; this isa_ little girl (patting Ione’s head) usedt0 ] two g, 


beautiful place. I quite envy him ; was _ go with me very often.” is gla 
it you who was singing so sweetly just “When you had such agreeable com- J varie: 
now?” pany, of course, that made it more | them 

They chat on until they reach the pleasant, he remarks, looking admtr- Sor 


house. The old man is still seated in ingly at her bright face. “Iam sure J toget] 
his chair ; but as they approach he rises she would delight in accompanying yOu J gnije 
and bids his guest welcome. sometimes. I should be most happy to grow! 

The evening passes pleasantly ; Ione have your society ” (he addresses him- chor 
sings ; then they talk and laugh mer- self to her), “but I am afraid you will At 


rily until the antique clock on the man- find me very monotonous.” solves 
tle chimes ten—the hour for retiring. " “No, not at all; you seem pleasant mines 

Guy Harland is weary and fatigued enough.” (She was quite childish 10 § cepti, 
by his journey; so, as soon as he_ her manner.) tobbii 
touches his pillow he falls asleep, and “Thank you for your candor,” he } has n, 
sleeps soundly until morning. laughs. -“I always thought myself | of the 


He is a tall, well-formed brunette; quite a boor.” he is | 
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IN THE GLOAMING. 


“But you are not!” 

“In fact, I seldom go in ladies’ so- 
ciety. Ido not care for it.” 

“What horrid taste !” she exclaims. 
“Were you ever in love ?”’ 

“Yes, once,” he gloomily answers, 
walking on by her side. ‘ Sit down by 
me, and I will tell you.” 

“Was she pretty ?” queried Ione, in- 
tensely interested. 

“Have patience, and I'll tell you ; 
I was once dunce enough to believe 
myself madly in love; I am, unfortu- 
nately impulsive, so I proposed to the 
girl, she accepted, and ‘a 

“Goon! I am listening.” Then sud- 
denly she turns and catches his pained 
expression, and adds : 

“Mr. Harland, I am very sorry—for- 
give me.” 

He takes her hand, kindly presses it, 
and says: ‘“ My little friend, I hope 
your life may be happier than mine.” 

They walk on for some distance in 
silence, each entertaining his own 
thoughts ; she had often tried to account 
for his cynical manner and remarks, and 
at last she had solved it! He fully de- 
cides he will leave the next morning. 
Finally, the silence grows hateful to him, 
and he inquires: “ Miss Newton, did 
you ever visit the city?” 

“No; I have an aunt there who often 
writes, for me, but I don’t care to leave 
grandpapa.”’ 

“ Are you happy here ?” 

“Yes, very happy.” 

Meanwhile, old Mr. Travers sits on 
his porch and thinks how happy these 
two seem as they stroll up the yard. He 
is glad to have the stranger remain; it 
varies the monotony; it is pleasant for 
them all. 

Sometimes, as they are walking along 
together, laughing and chatting, he 
smiles and says half aloud: “‘ They have 
grown to be fast friends in a week—so 
short a while.” 

At the same time Mr. Harland re- 
solves to leave this place! He deter- 
mines that he is acting wrong ; he is ac- 
cepting their hospitality, and, perhaps, 
tobbing them of their happiness. He 
has never spoken of his marriage to any 
of them, but it is so hateful to him and 
he is happier here than he has been any- 
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where for two years. When he has. 
spoken of leaving they are always. 
ready to silence his intention. He sees, 
too, that Ione is learning to like him— 
yes, even more! So he must disclose to 
her his secret and leave. 

“Tone,” she looks up quickly, for he 
has never called her that before, “ you 
remember when I first came here you 


asked if I had ever loved. I told. 
you ——.” 

“Yes, you said—” 

“Hush! hear me through. I told 


you then, I once thought I cared for a. 
girl ; so I married her, but had no sooner 
done so, than I found she married my 
money and not me. We did not live 
happily together, so we separated two 
years ago; I wasa mere boy, and she 
was not congenial. Since then, I have 
been ,roaming around the country,. 
but have only found quiet happiness in 
your home. Here, at times, I forget. 
my past life and live only in my present. 
He turns to her for a reply, but her 
face is averted; she does not answer 
or pay any attention for a few seconds. 
Then kindly extends her hand, saying,. 
“ Mr. Harland, I can not tell how sorry 
I am for you. Grandpapa and I will al- 
ways be your friends ; we are very glad 
you enjoy our home, and would love to 
have you visit us often.” 

Perhaps it is the twilight, or the ex- 
ceeding darkness and the luster of the 
eyes which are fixed upon him, which 
makes her look so pale; but her ap- 
pearance then, with her wild dark hair 
falling loosely around her shoulders, 
strikes him acutely with a sense of 
vague foreboding and pain. 

He says nothing, but stands in a 
dazed way, looking at the girl with his, 
sad brown eyes, apparently, scarcely 
able to realize the scene before him. It 
is like the dumb look of pain, that is in 
an animal's eyes when he seeks relief 
and none can be giver. 

That night, when bidding Mr. Trav- 
ers “ good-by,” he is firm and res- 
olute. Nothing can dissuade him from 
his course ; so the next morning by the 
dawn, the wanderer turns his steps to- 
ward town. He takes the steamer to 
F and endeavors to lay aside alk 
thoughts of his late pleasure. 
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Only for a day has Ione ever known his pace; he feels invigorated, and as his 
the joy of being loved, and, alas! it is light and springy step carries him rap. 
already void. Fair and beautiful, the idly over the road, his spirits brighten, 
day has been (a day to remain vivid in He begins to whistle cheerfully. Then, 
her memory), but it isalready numbered when he has reached a higher point, and, 
with the days that were. And the love turns to look round on the picturesque 
that fills her heart is an unrest and _ landscape, he sees the housetops of dis. 
a burden she is now to carry always tant homes shining white in the sunlight, 


GSTS SE, 


sitGnenepeedslaembatidie satan 


with her. and snow lying thick and heavy on 
Once more thé quiet country home fences and trees. 
returns to its usual ways ; lone resumed By and by he comes in sight of § fave 


her old sports and pleasures, but she “Pentland,” and then he draws a long § SS" 
cannot tell what has taken away alltheir sigh. Over the silence of the snow he § Pures 
old enjoyment. A long period of her can hear the soft ringing of children’s J "“™ 
life is so humdrum and uneventful that laughter, and the merry voices of a few 
it may be passed over unnoticed. There stragglers behindhim. Then, evidently S 
is now but the sad, gray monotony, wishing to avoid them he hurries on, ¥ 
the passing days and months in the Itis “inthe gloaming ” when he reaches pe 
isolated place, nothing save the music- the gate. Thesoft, gray twilight steals onal) 
teacher's visits varying its harmony. over the plains. He lifts the latch Fa 
It is a dark wintry evening. For gently and walks into the front garden, J you'r 
nearly a week the country has been An entire stillness reigns around gets | 
lingering under a heavy frost. The the house. From the honey-sucklea farm 
wind that whistles through the leafless tiny snow-bird chirps, as if it is dis jes’ a 
woods, and sweeps over the hard ground turbed by the intruder. He quietly creep 


om a 


i 
| 
i 
kf 
i 


is bitterly cold. The sky is dark and_ enters the hall and raps at the door. Pro 
grave, the outlook more than usually It is opened by old and faithful Dinah, but ¢ 
forlorn. The frost has followed early A familiar sight greets him. fweqt 
on the days of autumn, and already the Mr. Travers is seated comfortably by wenc 


manifold indications of life, which has a log-fire, and his little ward is standing when 
marked the summer, are blighted and by his side, her soft, well-tapered hand medi 
dead. The woods are silent, the rustle resting on the carved mantle. She ut- that t 
of the trees hushed, and the stripped and _ ters a cry of delight; a ray of bliss woulc 
barren fields over which the wintry spreads over her face, and she springs makit 


lonely wind crosses, hard and cold. forward to meet him; but suddenly your. 

Then there is one ~ight’s snow, and their last interview flashes before her besid 
the whole scene is different inthe twink- eyes, and she half recoils. ance 
ling of aneye. This very night a cer- “Tone !” says he, extending his hand, ]  wegic 
tain stranger has arrived at Laurel, and “it has been two long years since I last Fa 
put up at an inn there. saw you ; my lips Were sealed then by an- | ‘nuff, 

But on the next morning, when he othertie. Iam free now; may I speak?” | healt! 
gets up and looks out, lo! there is a The cynical expression has left his Pro 
changed world before him. The sun is _ face, and instead of it, there is a touch | towe 
shining brightly o’er the great white of sadness. Weac 
fields; the trees glisten with the icy The fire sparkles and lights up the } enjoy 
snow, and the straggling clusters of room, throwing luminous shadows 08 {| fatte: 
men and boys, coming in from the the dark corners. Switz 
country with their marketing, move “Guy,” she murmurs, “you have | count 
merrily chatting along the slippery come at last!” _ |p emby 
street. The bright and clear atmos- Old Mr. Travers is happy to see his Fa 


phere is exhilarating, yet intensely se- old friend once more, and to welcome hand) 
vere ; and, as this solitary traveler starts him as Ione’s husband. And even old § That 
from the inn, and wends his way to the Dinah, as she stalked out of the room, J shus, 
high country, the cold, crisp air bringsa mutters to herself : “I just Avowed that | what 
glow of color into his young and hand- ere young man war'n’t a-stayin’ here } seein, 
some face. The cold has quickened for no good !” 
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GOLD-FISH. 


CHARADE. 


BY VIRGINIA SHEFFEY-HALLER. 


DRAMATgS PERSONA. 
FarmER LonG, plain farmer. 
CarriE Lone, refined blonde. 
Dick LonG, barefoot lad. 
ProressOR MONTGOMERY MONTMORENCY, Scientific dude. 
FisuzR GouLD, Carrie's wealthy bethrothed. 


Act I.—Go Lp. 


ScENE: Farmhouse living-room (Far- 
mr L, and Prof. M. M. at covered 
table examining ore). 


Far. “I’m dumb ef I don’t think 
you're kerreck, stranger! These nug- 
gets looks like this pertater patch of a 
fam has showed up right stuff at last, 
jes’ as the gipsy said ! I’ve mighty quare, 
creepy feelings!” ‘ 

Prof. “It’s vewy stwange, weally, 
but expewience in sublunawy wealms 
fwequently pwesents wemarkable occur- 
wences! For illustwation: Whothought 
when the twain left me pwomenading 
meditatively upon your station platform 
that the appawently simple occurwence 
would pwove a_ special Providence, 
making me instwumental in benefiting 
your chawming family and whole world; 
besides offerwing delightful acquaint- 
ance with you and this romantic, wuwal 
wegion |” 

Far. “Du tell, who'd atho’t it shore 
‘nuff, an’ you jes’ traveling for your 
health !” 

Prof. “Just dwifting, aimiessly, but 
to wecuperate and wequit my strength ! 
Weaching this point, I stepped down to 
enjoy the glowious scenerwy—without 
flatterwy, I wemark, it’s supewior to 
Switzerland, or similarly celebwated 
countwies my extensive twavels have 
embwaced !” 

Far. (delightedly shaking Professor’s 
hand). Jes’ what I’ve allus said! 
That proves, stranger, you’re a conshen- 
shus, highstrung gentleman! Says I, 
what you can't see here ain’t likely wuth 
seeing—and so tells my children. But 
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a uncle give Carrie city eddication— 
you've saw er at dinner!” 

Prof. (bowing). ‘ Most happy, I as- 
sure you! Poets would wave, gwow 
fwenzied over the golden tint of her hair 
—any father should be pwoud of such a 
daughter !”’ 

Far. (smiling). ‘I’m sorter satisfied, 
though some folks calls her gold-tinted 
hair, ya//er; some says it’s red, a sorter 
lady-like improvement on Dick’s—you 
saw him, too.” 

Prof. (aside). ‘“ By Jove, I twust he 
don’t want me to call that boy’s hair, or 
fweckles either, go/d-tinted. (Aloud). Aw, 
yes, Wichard’s a_noble-looking lad! 
Worth his weight in gold—to you—no 
doubt!” 

Far. (delightedly rubbing hands to- 
gether). “You know gold when you 
see’t, jes’ like that patriarch or magician 
named Midas, I oncé larnt about—him 
with long ears! Now, my Dick’s in the 
rude state, jes’ like this gold, but there’s 
gleams of pure metal in ’im, shore! 
(Table-cover agitated at end nearest 
audience. Dick’s grinning face seen). 
True, I has to touch ’im with strong 
hands ’casionally and polish ’im off spe- 
ciaily for shirking school and work 
(Dick anxiously withdraws); but I’m 
pow’ ful pleased that you ’preciate ’em on 
sech short ’quaintance. It speaks well 
for you, it does indeed !” 

Prof. ‘Scientists have great advan- 
tage over the west of the human wace! - 
For instance, I was stwolling along the 
woad when this pwecious matewial glit- 
terwing in the wippling bwook attwacted 
my attention. Hundreds less observant, 
perhaps, have passed by heedlessly, but 
you found me, you wemember, pwosper- 
wously pwospecting upon your pwop- 
erty!” 

Far. “ Yes, with hands full of nuggets 
as letters o’ interduction to my favor . 
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and, ef you’ll show me plenty more o’ the 
same truck, you shall have a good shear 
in the devide as shores as my name’s 
Jacob Jonathan Long—Jake, for short 
(fist strikes table) ! 

Prof. (aside). “I came ¢f shear! 
(Aloud). Thanks, twuly! Natuwally, I 
take gweat intwest in the discoverwy 
and wish to see it developed.” 

Far. “Well, say, now can’t you do 
that very thing; I’m good enough at 
plowin’, woodchappin’, and the like but, 
‘tween-you’n-me, stranger, this here gold 
crap’s gointer prove sorter of a ele- 
phant and I’ll need lots more science 
than I’ve got to mold gold dollars 
outen it.” 

Prof. “You're altogether wight we- 
garding difficulties before you! You 
wecognize that finding these pure speci- 
mens upon your farm fulfills the 
gipsy’s pwophecy; but, my dear sir, 
gweat disappointment thweatens you, 
for (lowering voice impressively) the 
owiginal vein may not be upon your 
land!” 

Far. (dejected attitude). “I n-never 
thought o’ that! What’s¢ter pervent 
it?” 

Prof. “Working disqueetly under 
scientific guidance; vou have two chances.” 

Far. “I’m your man, sir, to do what- 
sumdever you say! The Good Book 
warns against riches an’ it’s the world’s 
fashion to call gold ‘ filthy lucre’ and a 
string o’ other pow’ful bad names, but, 
stranger, I’ve a pow’ful oneasy hankerin’ 
arter it, I confess! I could do a 
sight o’ good with it! For instance, 
to illustrate: My daughter loves a 
chap whose rich folks objects to the 
match.” 

Prof. (aside). “In love, is she? 
Then I’ve come too late—but I'll fight 
the odds! (To Far). Object to such a 
daughter as yours! Your revenge is 
ready. Make her reject him now ; soon 
she’ll be an heiress, ‘a catch’ for the 
richest, and can laugh with scorn upon 
their penitential advances! What a tri- 
umph !” 

Far. ‘Ya-as, ef’t could be did! I’m 
feard she don’t keer a nickle for laugh- 
ing with scorn at Fisher Gould! (Prof. 

, looks startled). What’s the matter, sir? 
Perhaps you know him; he’sa city man, 


junior in house of Carter Gould & Sons 
—rather tip-top !”’ 

Prof. Wather. “I’m naturally sur. 
pwised! That firm wepwesents Gould 
by name and gold in weality! (Aside), 
Fisher Gould, you and the letter w alike 
spoil gold for me, I fear! I'll be 
away.” 

Far. “Yes, and kase they do repre- 
sent gold, I'd liketer have plenty of’t to 
wepwesent, also, to be sorter even with 
em in the world’s eyes, though I’m free 
to confess, my Carrie’s value as a wife 
is ekal to gold and silver.” 

Prof. (aside). ‘ Undoubtedly, she's 
far above her ‘par.’”’ (To Far). “ Such 
a wational sentiment meets my cordial 
appwobation, since I’ve had the pleas- 
ure of meeting the lady. Her pwice is 
above wubies.” (Aside). “ Since old 
Martin’s death and according to his will. 
(Aloud). ‘She would gwace the pwoud- 
est position in the land by individual 
charms alone, but deserves a wegal 
dower;. therefore I advise the buisk 
pwosecution of this opportunity to se- 
cure a pwincely fortune. I wepeat, you 
have two distinct chances. Either spread 
weport of discovery on your land and 
sell to capitalists ; or sequetly follow in- 
dications and, finding gold beyond your 
boundaries, buy neighboring land at 
weasonable wates.” 

Far. (arousing from thought). “Would 
either way be exactly right, stranger?” 

Prof. Wight! (laughs). “ My fwiend, 
golden moments would warely be im- 
pwoved if all would suspend motion till 
it’s decided what constitutes wight and 
wong. Inspiwation, you wemember. 
says, ‘he that careth not for his family 
is worse than infidel.’ ” 

Far. ‘ And course it’d be caring for 
my family to turn an honest penny outen 
this chance, ef I can. I’ve paid heavy 
taxes ’pon this land for long, with 
mighty slim returns ; now, it’s fair I 
should make something outen it.” 

Prof. “Certainly, and if your neigh- 
bor don’t know his land’s valwable, what 
hdarm’s done himin profiting by his igno- 
rance and our wisdom? Your duty's 
plain and if I could arwange to board, 
comfortably, I would stay awound here 
and help you a month or so.” 

Far. “How would you be satisfied 
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with our humble dwelling? If so, stay 
the whole summer. It shan’t cost you 
acent, for we'll be glad to have you and 
you shall have an ekal devide of the 
gold for finding it.” 

Prof. ‘“ Thanks, a thousand thanks. 
Such hospitality and generosity are ap- 
preciated, truly, and pwomise a pwo- 
gramme beneficial to all, I trust. I don’t 
object to what my old friend, Mark 
Twain, calls ‘ Woughing it,’ to weestab- 
lish my wuined health and wender you 
any service, my dear sir, for I see I’ve 
found a heart of gold, even should the 
gold mine fail us.” 

Far. (anxiously). “You ain’t git- 
ting jubous of finding rale gold ?”’ 

Prof. ‘“‘ What, with these yellow rocks 
toguide? ‘Tut, tut, west easy! We're 
certain to find wiches beyond expecta- 
tion; l’m anxious to begin explorations. 
Come let’sfollow our Pactolus, which, 
like mystic tides in the affairs of men, 
leads to fortune.” 

(Far. dons immense hat; Prof., silk 
beaver ; grasps farmers arm; exeunt. 
Dick crawls out with fishing tackle.) 


Dick. (stretches, yawns, adjusts 
tackle.) “Whew! I might most as 


well abin to school as scruched under 
tables all this time. But I've learned 
lots more’n I would adone there. Then 


the evening promised to be too stormy 


to go to school, but jes’ rainy enough 
or fishin’, and nobody but the guv’nor’d 
blame a fellow for suitin’ the weather. 
He’s got queer notions, the guv’nor has. 
I'm beginning to think the law oughte 

app'inta gardeen for him; he’s goin’ter 
suffer from some o’ these witch impos- 
tures that’re allus ta.xkin’ "bout finding 


gold. Hoot! Somebody’s comin’! 
(darts under the table. Enter-Prof., 
hastily.) 

Prof. (pocketing nuggets). “I was 


careless to leave this pwecious matewial 
unpwotected—it might have tempted 
wobbers! Gwatitude wenders it saqued 
dust. Harvey Dowd, you’d makea good 
detective, ‘pon honor. Lucky dog, I 
congratulate you upon discovery of such 
wich ’veins of gold through this stwata- 
gem,’ 

“Harvey, my boy, it’s something 
superwior to city swelterwing as a law- 
yer's half-paid clerk, or dodging Pinker- 


Vor. CXIV.—18, 


ton’s bogies. I twust my legal fwiends, 
Blackstone and Coke, won’t gwow west- 
less and imp2tient while I’m hunting 
old Martin’s heiwess ; must wite to ’em 
this evening that I haven’t found her 
yet, but am close on her twack ; hope 
for early success—under motto, ‘ Find- 
ing’s having.’ Meanwhile, must go help 
the ‘old ’un’* hunt his gold-mine. I've 
heard Wall Street measures gold by 
pints, while California finds it in quartz, 
but, after all, give me this glowious land 
where gold is wought by simple-tons! 
(Winks at audience. Exit). 

Dick (creeps half-way out). “ Won- 
der ef ‘twas fashion’ble when he went te 
school to write in copy-books, ‘ ’Percras- 
tination air the thief ’o time,’ that’d bet- 
ter be employed a-fishin’. I terclare 
the way that man argefies on both sides 
of a persish keeps me from knowin’ 
whether he’s saint or sinner. I had a 
likely opinion of ’im when he said I wus 
wuth my weight in gold, but he’s pranc- 
ing ‘round suspicious, like that Trojan 
horse the Bible tells us bout. What— 
hello!. There’s somebody else! Wish- 
may-die, ef peoples ain’t ubiqueous 
when I've planned to go a-fishin’.” (Re- 
treats under table. Enter Carrie; ar- 
ranges room). whe: 

Carrie. ‘Professor Montgomery 
Montmorency, indeed! I can but be- 
lieve this only another attempt to play 
upon father’s credulity. Since the gipsy 
prophesied a gold discovery upon these 
rugged acres, he has been duped by 
pretended witches; I’m out of patience 
with them, yet must have the nicest 
room arranged for this newone. I’m 
persuaded this is no Havilah, nor El 
Dorado where gold may be found in 
‘wippling bwooks and wunning stweams;’ 
golden sunsets and fields of golden grain 
furnish our only golden prospects—so, 
Prof. I'll keep you well in sight! Though 
we're unsophisticated ‘ vwustics’ we've 
learned ‘all’s not gold that glitters.” 
I'll write to Fisher about you; he’ll 
look into your history if you have one! 
Dear Fisher, I wish for his sake we 
could find gold in plenty and to spare. 
We oughtn’t to marry when his father 
threatens to disinherit him.” (Stands 
before mirror, arranging hair, back te 
table. Dick appears as Carrie sings) : 
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“ Let the proud pass with grandeur and gold 
Riches like ours are not purchased or sold, 
Little we care for the greed and the gain, 
We the possessors of castles in Spain.” 


Dick. ‘“ Great Scott ! sis, air you sich 
a money maniac about ‘grandeur and 
gold’ as to begin ‘eve-ing’ with these 
Perfessers of castles in Spain? (Carrie 
looks startled). I think we’ve had more 
greed than gain; more perfessing than 
persessing.”” 

Carrie. “ Mercy, Dick, how you scared 
me? When did you come in?” 

Dick. “Oh, while you’s absorbed 
beautifyin’ and talkin’ ’bout marryin’- 
and-givin’-in-marriage with perfessors 
in Spain. I reckon that’ll be a golden 
wedding, for I’ve heard say Az#’s made 
of a bride that’s a little vein and a 
groom that’s a miner—p’raps ’twas minus, 
but either way’ll suit sence it’!] take con- 
sider’ble diggit.’ ter pervide you ‘uns 
gold outen this farm ; gumption will be 
minus and raggety carpets before look- 
ing-glasses proves ‘how vain are all 
things here below.’” 

Carrie (sternly). ‘“Isn’t school out 
pretty soon? Won't the teacher report 
you as minus and won't raggety carpets 
under tables show what vain attempts 
some minors make to evade—” 

Dick (furiously). ‘ Now, see here, 
Carrie, that’s just the way women, 
drive men to destruction ! When fellows 
try to act honest and upright, they’re 
nagged and vile-fied till they don’t keer 
what they do, nor what becomes on ’em. 
I am home a little early, having studied 


hard to get through lessons, and teacher. 


excused me sence trout and hornies bite 
marvelous; I run every step home, 
hoping to have a mess for supper.” 

Carrie. “Oh, do, Dickie dear, for 
we'll have company !”’ 

Dickie. “It ’pears like them harsh 
langwidges o’ your’n’s took all pleasure 
outen the exertion, but I’ll try to sum- 
mons energy to go.” (Moves languidly 
to door; returns). “I say, sis, what’s 
all this "bout finding ducks’nes’es from 
feathers on the fence? I believe this 
perfessor’s kernoevering’s a chapter of 


— aoa come down like wolfs on the 
ol 
Cheatin’ the guv’nor with gas about gold !’ 


“Yes, and, Dickie dear, | 
wish you’d emulate Macon Moore, Don. 
ald Dyke, or one of your detective 
heroes and prevent that man from be. 
traying father into mischief !” 


Carrie. 


Dick. “I’ve been thinking father 
needed a gardeen, and b’lieve I’m the 
properest man for the persish.” 

Carrie. ‘ Well, be careful ; don’t let 
‘em suspect you’re watching, but man- 
age to keep an eye on them all the 
time.” 

Dick. “Agreed, if you'll tell me 
which eye to keep on them, and what to 
do with the other ” (opens one eye, 
closes the other) “ and promise for re- 
ward” (extends hands, kicks out bare 
feet) : 


‘To cross my palms with yellow gold, 
And keep my Sunday boots well-soled.’” 


Carrie. ‘“ Yes, yes, laddie, you shall 
have your share and mine of all gold 
Professor Montgomery Montmorency 
finds there.” 

Dick. “Oh, -what a bloated bond- 
holder of a Croesus I am! Paleface 
maiden, sighing for Gould, even one 
fisher of Gould, look your last upon 
Hawk-eye” (closes eye) “as he goes 
forth upon the trail of gold-diggers, 
trouts and hornies!” (Exit with war- 
whoop and tackle. Curtain falls). 


Act II. 


FisH-SCENE: Sylvan Glen. Small cas- 
cade and stream, (can be represented on 
amateur stage by crystallized live moss, 
tow or flax. The fish and water-dog 
of act may be imitations). 

Dick (fishing). ‘I wonder why this 
was called ‘ meditative sport?’” _ 

(Enter Prof. M., elegantly equipped 
for angling). Prof. “Aw, you here? 

Dick. ‘“ Mostly, I b’lieve! Did you 
fetch all yourself ?”’ 

Prof. “Very dwole joke, Wichard, 
very dwole! That’s because I $0 
often forget myself!” (Dick groans). 
“ What’s matter? Got cramps? What 
you doing?” ‘ 

Dick. ‘ Ef you’d take off them im 
posin’ spectacles, I guess you’d find I'm 
a-fishin’! Anyhow, fish’ll skeer at them 
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Eye-talian fixins—trouts and _hornies, 
being natchullized Americans, don’t like 
furrin’ fashions.” 

Prof., (adjusting glasses). ‘ You're 
quite a charwacter, Wichard! But 
what do you catch at to-day’s fishing ?” 

Dick. ‘Great Scott! W-what do 
you think a fellow’d be apt ter ketch by 
fishin’? Grasshoppers, p’raps !” 

Prof. ‘No, no, certainly not, neces- 
sarily, Wichard, though I'm told gwass- 
hoppers are pretty good bait. I didn’t 
intend to make you iwate, Wichard— 
‘pon honor, I’d no weferwence to bad 
cold nor any thing else you caught last 
week when you played twuant from 
school to go fishing !'”’ 

Dick. ‘ No, nor mebbe to what you'// 
ketch if you persist in fishin’ around 
here much longer!” 


Prof. ‘‘Come, Wichard, don’t be 
iwascible! Ill temper destwoys good 
looks!” 

Dick, ‘“ What a fwetful infant you 
must a-bin !”” 

Prof. “ Fie, Wichard, let’s be fwiends. 


I came to fish, this lovely evening, and 
want to catch something besides a Tar- 
tar. So don’t be angwy. Did you say 
this womantic wavine’s a good wegion 
to fish for twout and other piscatowial 
queatures ?’ 

Dick (jaw hanging, eyes staring). 
“Fish-cat-orial! Do that mean, air 
this the wegion ter fish fer cat-fish ? 
Naw, all our cat-fish died during the 
dark* ages and dry times and ’Dob- 
beeny’s Reformation, from Luther's 
favorite Diet of Worms, but there’s all 
other queeping queatures here—hit’s a 
good place ter fish fer any thing from 
city whales ter wustic minners; the only 
trouble’s is ketchin’’em! I'll lay, how- 
sumdever, it’s as easy ter fish whales here 
as ter dig gold outen the guv’nor’s farm. 
I've saw a shark or two myself, roaming 
round, seekin’ ter devour.” 

Prof. (busy with tackle; laughs un- 
easily). ‘ From your gwaffic desquip- 
tion, I don’t doubt this was the piace 
Jonah swallowed whales. 

Dick. “Naw, you’re mistook in your 
jography ! This was where the whale 
spit Jonah up, and ever sence that day 
ev'ry fish what thinks he’s swallered 
great profits, has been made sick o’ the 


job, so mebby you'll have solemn speri- 
ence meetings on dry land soon!” 

Prof. (assumes awkward position; 
throws hook intostream). ‘‘ Aw, you’re 
weally amusing, Wichard ; what in cities 
we'd calla wawa avis.” 

Dick. ‘‘ Do that mean same’s ‘ scaly 
fish,’ or ‘ queer fish,’ and did you ever 
do scaly ‘tricks,’ or fish for ‘ the queer,’ 
in cities with your‘ pals?’ I say, Per- 
fessor, ef you will try to fish here, don’t 
shock my sensibilities by sech a hatti- 
tude! This ain’t no beaver-dam; we 
ain’t got no bees ter hive, and the fish’ll 
be skeered away by sight o’ that three- 
story bee-gum you carry!” (Prof. re- 
moves beaver). ‘ Now, set down, try to 
be composed, and look more comfort- 
able, else nary fish’ll bite, for they’re 
fastejious like myself !” 

Prof. (sharply). ‘‘ You’ve been wead- 
ing too many dime novels, I fear, my 


boy. I’m considered a pwoficient in 
angling—”’ 

Dick. “ Poor fishant! Jes’ly so, 
jes ly so! ef that’s French for poor 
fisher.” 

Prof. ‘“ Noone has more thorwerly 


studied Izaak Walton, the gweat author- 
wity, who tells how to fish for every 
thing—except fools !” 

Dick. ‘“O, then he wouldn’t do me 
no good, sence that’s what I wants ter 
learn to beat you at your game—you’d 
fish fer mull-heads, and I’d fish for 
you!” 

Prof. ‘ Do you mean to make me out 
a fool, you gwaceless young wepee- 
bate?” 

Dick. “O, no! Thank my lucky 
stars and ster’oscope, I ain't ’sponsible 
for that job, nor for making you at all. 
But with your furrin’ graces and bad 
temper, you acts sorter like a angl’ 
maniac, and I once read a book—that 
warn’t a dime novel—by a man named 
Johnson, which said fishin’ meant a fool 
at one end of a pole, a fish at t’other.” 
(Prof. flirts up small fish, which may 
have been previously hooked on unno- 
ticed). ‘There's your fish, sir, as saith 
Johnson, the prophet! As it pears like 
I’m not goin’ ter catch any, I'll unani- 
mously adjourn!” (Rises to go). 

= You pwetend you haven't 
good sense—”’ 
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Dick. 
have ter ‘pretend!’ 


“That’s ome thing you don't 
I prove I have 


good sense, and leaving you! Good- 
day!” 
Prof. “But for wespect for your 


welatives and compassion for your weak 
bwain, I’d cwush you, yes, I'd skin you 


alive!” (Shakes cane). 
Dick (terrified). ‘“ Per-perfessor, 
don’t! You’d w-wegwet it! You’d be 


at a l-loss ter know what ter do with my 
n-naked b-bones after I was skinned ! 
Fire away, for you’ve a block-head to 
make a new won outen, but it’s so sappy 
it won’t catch any fish but sap-suckers!” 
(Retreats; Prof. pursues. Exeunt L. 
Enter Carrie and Fisher, equipped to 
fish). 

Carrie (reproachfully). “I didn't 
think I’d ever have to fish for compli- 
ments from you!” (Draws away). 

Fisher. “Now Carrie,” (follows) 
“ Dear Carrie—”’ 

Carrie (shakes his hand from herarm). 
“ Don’t ‘dear Carrie’ me! I call that 
offensive Carrie-cature after you’ve told 
me you didn’t believe I had sense 
enough, or could keep quiet long enough 
to catch even one fish!” 

Fisher. ‘“O, Carrie, 
know I didn’t say that!” 

Carrie. ‘That's right! Just go on! 
Call me a-a prevaricating procrastina- 
tion! An anomaly in sociology! An 
amphibious or ambiguous indiscretion ! 
An antediluvian megatherium and 
ichthyosaurus, or any thing else you 
please! I’m a helpless woman, and 
have absolutely no weapon to defend 
myself.” (Weeps). 

Fisher (aside). ‘ Absolutely no wea- 
pon! Heavens, what if she had a dozen 
tongues !”’ (Aloud persuasively). ‘“ Car- 
rie, little sweetheart,” (sits beside her; 
she recedes; he follows; slips arm about 
her waist). “Darling, don’t treat me 
so; of course I know you can fish. 
Haven’t you caught me, your own 
Fish ?” 

Carrie (peeping from handkerchief). 
“ You’re only a-a sardine !” 

Fisher (rises indignantly). “1 sup- 
pose, Miss Long, you think that’s funny, 
but really I don’t see where the laugh 
comes in! I don’t enjoy being chewed 
up, though fish diet is said to furnish 


what a—You 


phosphorus essential in making good 
matches !” 

Carrie. “Goon. You'll call mea 
Lucifer match next! Perhaps you pre- 
fer leaving off the match, entirely. There's 
your old ring!” (Throws ring). “I'l! 
show you're not the only fish in the sea!” 
(sobs). 

Fisher. ‘“ You mean this professor 
all of you’ve talked so much about! 
Dick says he drinks like a fish on the 
sly,and if that’sthe kind of fish you 
prefer, I’m glad I’m off your hook!” 
(pockets ring). ‘Wishing you your 
chosen bliss, farewell, Miss Long!” 
(Goes, carrying poles ; hooks pull Car- 
rie’s hand and hair). 


Carrie. ‘“QO-o-h! Fisher, you've — 
caught me! O-o-h!”’ 
Fisher (returns hastily). “O, my 


precious darling Carrie ! How did that 
happen ?” (unfastens hooks ; kisses the 
hand). “Dear little hand, it knew 
where it belonged, so it did! Shan'tI 
put the ring back on this sweet little 
finger?” (Slips on ring; kisses hand). 
‘* Darling, don’t let’s ever quarrel again 
over scaly fish, like the professor; or in- 
significant fish, like sardines! I’vea 
whale’s heart full of love for you, and 
know you can catch fish, and do every 
thing else that’snice ! Here’s the pole!” 
(Sits beside her; places pole in her hand, 
helping to hold it. Dick’s face, swathed 
in soiled handkerchief, peers through 
bushes above : he slowly lowers a water- 
lizard toward them). 

(Carrie. .The neglected pole dips 
into water. Dick utters war-whoop, as 
water-lizard wriggles before them. Both 
dismayed.) 

Dick. “ My eyes ! I call that doubling 
Johnson’s allowance for one eend of a 
pole, but at t’other eend I don’t think 
you'll have scales enough to weigh your 
future bliss ! How many fish do you two 
anticipate ketching in this embwacing 
atmosphere? The pwospect is you'll 
wemember this womantic wavine as the 
greenest spot embwacing the waste— 
and waist—of life’s salad days, oF 
something to that effect.” (Dodging 
Fisher’s pebbles.) 

Fisher. “ You scamp! I'll thrash off 
your scales!” ; 

Dick. “ Humph, ‘ first catch your fish, 
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remember, for they don’t allus come to 
evening parties when lines of invita- 
tion’s drapt to ’em. Moreover, persides, 
I wouldn’t be caught ’n sich comp’ny 
for the pleasure o’ two thrashings since 
I’m told that kind o’ fishcatorial process 
is wuss’n measles fur catchingness. I 
ain't no unlimited angl’ maniac!” 
(Flirts lizard.) 

Carrie. ‘“ Don’t let that horrid crea- 
ture touch me!” (Fisher jerks it from 
hook and throws it away.) 

Dick. “Oh, my! What a pertector 
of weak wimmen ! Shucks! water-dogs 
jest as natchully belongs ter fishcatorial 
processes as a dog-and-cat life does ter 
matrimony. It’s nothing but a homely- 
lookin’ fisher, an’ you ‘pears fond o’ that 
ciass, Carrie. But I say, sis, have you 
saw any thing o’ your professor washin’ 
up stream ? He drapt in down below a 
hour ago, an’ not finding him after hunt- 
ing awhile in that direction, I ’cluded he 
was drownded. Has his glorified sper- 
vit trotted along up here toward Heaven 
and the center of attraction ?”’ 

Carrie. ‘“ Now, Dick, what new mis- 
ebief are you after?” 

Dick; “ No new one at all, plaze yer 
leddyship, but jes’ the same, ould ’un 
the perfessor, as aforesaid! And the 
perlice 's arter ‘im, too!’’ (Limps to- 
ward them and lies down.) 

Carrie. ‘ The police ? What do they 
want ? What’s the matter ?” 

Dick. ‘ While I was keepin’ an eye 
en perfessor, I'd write a giraffic pre- 
scription of him to Pinkerton’s men. 
They advised me immediately to keep 
both eyes on ’im ’till they got here, as 
he was a ignominious bamboozler, coun- 
terfeiterer and forgerer, what they'd 
long been huntin’; said he wasn’t no 
Perfessor Montmorency ; that was sim- 
ply a lie, as Harvy Dodd's his real 
name; lawyer's clerk his station, ex- 
tensibly !” 

Fisher. “ Harvy Dodd’s clerk in 
uncle Blackstone’s office !”’ 

Dick. “ So’t seems ; and they’re indi- 
vidually the same and identickle, but I 
laid low—never let on to the perfessor 
as I knowed any thing fornenst his char- 
acters and codfish perfessions ; so we 
Was a-settin’ down on the creek rocks 
a-discoursing on fishcatorial matters, 


when we sawa stranger man a-comin’ 
toward us. I know’d him at a glance 
as a ossifer o’ the law, so’s I was de- 
tained as consulting counsel by Pinker- 
ton, I tho’t I’d help perlice nab his 
wictim. Layin’ hands ‘ kerflap’ on the 
perfessor’s shoulder I screeched like a 
owl, or awful thunder, in his ears: ‘ In 
the name o’ her Santanic Majesty, you’re 
my pris’ner ’till death do us part!’” 
(Rolls on ground and groans.) 

Carrie. ‘ Well, what’s the matter ? 
What happened next ?” 

Fisher. ‘ Yes, did you hold him ?. 
Dick, you hero, you didn’t let him es- 
cape ?” 

Dick. “ Friends, your eager questions 
and tender solicitude ‘harrow my mar- 
row,’ as the poet says. You seem en- 
tirely interested in the perfessor— 
nobody sees proper to ask : ‘ Dickie did 
you escape?’ As soon’s I could let go, 
I was lyin on my back like a very mad 
‘astronomer, seeing stars in daytime! I 
heerd mighty splashin’ in the water like 
a turkle as go flound’rihg "bout, but felt 
too ondifferent to look ’round. When 
Richard were himself again and had 
summoned energy to use his _ keriap- 
idated winkers, may die if my pris’ner 
an’ perlice wasn’t transmogrified into fly- 
ing fish dispearing, Injun file, down the 
creek bed. I know’d they’d git in deep 
water ‘mong them fish pools, so called 
arter em: ‘Perlice, pause! Perfessor, 
check thy wild caweer !’ But nary check, 
nary pause ; I alone was left to tell the 
tale!” (Rolls and groans.) 


Carrie. (to Fisher). ‘ Do you think 
it’s true?” 
Dick. (starting up indignantly). 


‘Great gracious, you don’t accuse me 
of telling a disqualified fish story, I 
hope? Ugh! pale-face squaw, ‘ere 
many moons your scalp should swing for 
that at Hawk-Eye’s belt, if your brother 
Richard didn’t know your back and 
front hair were in different pieces, and 
liable to fall apart in the scalping! 
(Starts to run, dodging Fisher.) 


Carrie. ‘“ The horrid boy! Do catch 
him, Fisher !” 
Dick. (dodging). He’d hafter be a 


fisher of men, shore enough, to do that ! 
(holds up pocket-book). And see here, 
Miss Carrie ; here’s what should convict 
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both on you if base ingr-r-ratitude. 
Here's a clue to a fortune I fished outen 
the creek for you! The agitated perfes- 
sor drapt it, and wish-er-may-die ef it 
ain’t the curusist fish I’ve hooked for 
many days! I’ve thor’o’ly ’zamined it ; 
it’s fullof papers about you and uncle 
John Martin’s will, and lot’s o’ things! 
Thereby hangs a tale; but lest you 
should think it’s another fish tale, I'll 
surpress further developments. (Bows. 
Exit.) 

Carrie. “ What a torment! 
does he mean ?” 

Fisher. “ Are you niece of old John 
Martin, recently deceased in New York ? 
Was your mother his sister—named 
Elizabeth Martin Long?” 

Carrie. Yes, but what’s that to do— 

Fisher (tossing up hat). Hooray ! 
We can be married to-morrow, sweet- 
heart! As Dick says, it’s undoubtedly 
the biggest fish of the season! Let's 
follow it! (starts with Carrie ; stops). 
Darling, promise ,that a dozen fortunes 
shall not separate us! 

Carrie. Nothing could separate us, 
dear Fish! (Exeunt—Curtain). 


What 


Act III. Go.p-Fisu. 
Scene: As in Act J. (Fisher and 
(Carrie examining. gold-fish in globe). 

Carrie (clasping hands delightedly). 
O, you dear boy, to give me such dar- 
ling, precious gold-fish ! 

Fisher. Hear that, now! 
precious gold-fish,” and only “dear 
boy!’ Come, that’s hard on a fellow! 
You'll kill the fish with sweetened water 
while I’m like a fish-out-of-water unless 
swimming in oceans of sweet words 
from you. That’s my native element, 
so try to improve in the use of those 
dislocated adjectives and put them in 
proper place. 

Carrie. Would it sound better to 
say, ‘‘ Boy, you gave darling, precious 
me, such dear gold-fish ?”’ (artlessly). 

Fisher (disappointed). Ye-es, that’s 
an improvement, but there’s another 
way. 

Carrie. Not without defying little 
Georgie Washington’s principles of ve- 
racity, you know! Besides, if you aren't 


“ Darling, - 


satisfied with my mode of speech, you 
needn't stay where you'll hear it ! 
Fisher. Well, Miss Long, I think 
that’s rather broad! As you’ve made 
similar speeches since inheriting your 
fortune, perhaps it means you wish to 
be rid of me. If a change has come 
o’er the spirit of thy dream, I'd better 
leave. Good-by. (Goes slowly toward 
door). 
Carrie (watching gold-fish). Good- 
by. O, Fisher, dear, do look at the 
pretty things flirting about! I knowl 
shall love them dearly, because they're se 
cunning and—because—you gave them. 
(Fisher happily returns). Did you say 
I mustn’t give them fresh water till 
they drink all this, and shall | warm it 


as for birdie’s bath in winter? (Enter 
Far. Long). 
Fisher. O, you thoughtless little 


woman, would you destroy your gold- 
fish ! 


Carrie. Father, come sce my beauti- 
ful gold-fish ! 
Far. Gold-fish? Humph! _ I've 


heerd tell o’ Fish Gould, enough, but 
what-in-the-mischief air  ‘Yold-fish&e 
(looks into aquarium contemptudusly). 
Who painted them fish ? 

Fisher. They’re not painted, they're 
gold-fish ! 

Far. What, fish made outen gold? 
We'll all be like them Jew-idolaters— 
cussed for wushipping gold-calves, gold 
fish and Fish Gould humbuggeries. 
What moves ’em? Merchinery. 

Carrie (laughs). O, no, father, they're 
real live fish ! 

Far. Then you’ns have made ‘em 
blush pow’ful red at somethin’ ! 

Carrie. O, father! (Confused. 
Fisher laughs). 

Far. Well, see here, you young ‘uns 
may think it’s a smart joke, but I want 
you to wash the red offen them poor 
creturs and put ’em back in the creek! 
I never were much for mistreatin’ dumb 
brutes, and ain’t agointer be everlast- 
ingly twittered and reminded of all this 
here gold nonsense as is about run 
you’ns crazy these parst weeks. You. 
carn’t impose on me with none o’ your 
gold-fish, nor gold mines! (Enter 
Dick). 
(Fxit, unconvinced). 


So wash them things I say-. 
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Dick (whistling, strolls about room ; 
looks puzzled at gold-fish). What's 
them queeping queatures? 

Carrie. Gold-fish, Dick! You 
remember how beautifully the poet 
describes them as having “scales be- 
dropt with gold, diversified with crimson 
stains.” Aren’t they lovely ? 

Dick. That depends! 1 prefers the 
works o’ nature! Did Fish Gould 
fetch ’em as his photograph? I guess 
that’s how he looks when you’ve had 
him in hot water. I’ve heer o’ lobsters 
and crabs turning red under sich cir- 
cumstances. 

Fisher (laughing). There’s truly but 
astep from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous. 

Dick. For instance, from Professor 
Montmorency’s gold-mines to Fisher 
Gould’s gold-fish ! By-the-way, ef five- 


and a half yards make a fishin’-rod, or 
pole, also a perch, how many rods, or 
poles, or colored perch will it take te 
make gold-fish, and how many acres of 
the guv’nor’s farm ter make gold- 
mines? 

Carrie. Go on to school, Dickie, and 
perhaps you'll find an answer to your 
problem when Pinkerton finds the pro- 
fessor you scared out of reach! You 
lost your gold-fish then ! 

Dick (retreating). None o’ that, Miss 
Carrie! Remember I found your gold- 
fish then ! [ Exit. ] 

Carrie (to Fisher). And secured me 
my Fish Gould ! 

Fisher (taking her hand). I think, 
darling, our coat-of-arms will be most 
appropriately emblazoned with— 

Both. Gold-fish !! 

[Curtain falls. ] 





THE SWINGING DOOR, 


BY B. C. RUDE. 





I’m looking for somebody down the street, 

Some one I never expect to meet, 

Somebody tall and young and fair, 

Who used to loiter about the stair, 

And wait to accompany me over the stile, 

And carry my books for me once ina while, 

As we both passed out through the swinging door, 
In those dear old college days of yore. 


He’s married, and happy, and so am I. 

I wouldn’t meet him for the world, not I. 

For fear that one or the other might trace, 

By some chance word, or confusion of face, 

The little secret we kept so well ; 

The open secret which others could tell, 

Which we, in our innocence, thought to keep best, 
By guarding it safe each within our own breast. 
"Tis, perhaps, as well that ‘twas never confessed, 
As we both passed out through the swinging door, 
In those dear old days of yore. 


I’m looking for somebody down the street, 

Some one I never expect to meet ; 

But somehow or other, I love to look, 

And all I can see is a boy with his book. 

And just at his side is my own little elf, 

My girl of sixteen, my Gertrude herself. 

They've unearthed an heir-loom so pretty it seems 








To their foolish young hearts with their fanciful dreams. 


’Tis the secret which we—his father and I— 

Hid away in our hearts so careful and sly, 

As we both passed out through the swinging door, 
In the dear old college days of yore. 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE. 


Every patron of GODEY'S is entitled to their 
own selection of a pattern each month. 
Foreign subscribers should however notify us 
as to what pattern they desire before the first of 
the month, as the new postal ruling does not 
allow patterns to be forwarded in letters except as 
merchandise. If you desire them by return mail, 


you should inclose 10 cents to cover postage. 


GG” A two-cent (2¢.) stamp will be required for 
all patterns to be sent within the United States. 


(For information in reference to Cutting 
and Sending for our Patterns, see the Fashion 
Department, page 78, of the July number of 
GopDEy’s LapDy’s BOOK. 


PRICES OF EXTRA PATTERNS. 


All the patterns are cut of an average size ; we 
do not cut patterns to measure, nor do we furnish 
them pinned together ; this branch of the pattern 


business we do not at present receive any orders 
for. 


Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns. Lady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 


35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 
Description of Fashions. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress for lady, made of 
Havana brown and plaid wool serge. The un- 
derskirt is made of the plain material. Polo- 
naise of the plaid with vest of the plain, revers 
and collar of velvet. Straw hat trimmed with 
velvet and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Carriage dress, made: of garnet 
colored surah and figured wool goods. The 
underskirt is of the surah, trimmed with wooden 
beads in lengthwise rows, dividing the panels of 
woolen material. Polonaise trimmed with beads, 
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made independent of the panels which are fast- 
ened upon the underskirt. Vest of surah, with 
inner vest of white corduroy. The band of 
surah upon sleeves and vest are outlined with 
the beads. Straw hat trimmed with ribboas 
and feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress, made of navy blue 
albatross. The underskirt is laid in box plaits, 
trimmed upon the edge with a broad band of 
écru colored woolen braid, with a velvet panel 
upon the left side. The overdress is trimmed 
with braid to correspond with underskirt. Pointed 
bodice of velvet, trimmed with braid to stimulate 
a vest, sleeves of the albatross. Straw bonnet 
trimmed with velvet and surah silk. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress, made of écru colored 
crepline, the skirt is plaited, drawn up upon the 
left side, panel of b:own velvet upon the right 
side. Jacket bodice with revers of velvet and but- 
tons, blouse vest of white su:ah silk or muslin. 
Bonnet of lace, velvet and flowers. 

Figs. 5. and 6.—Back and front view of house 
dress for lady, made of porcelain blue camel's 
hair. The skirt is made plain of striped mate- 
rial, the over dress hangs straight in the back 
plaited, looped up toward the left side with a 
band and buttons. Jacket bodice with revers 
and cuffs of the striped material ornamented 
with buttons. Vest of silk. 

Fig. 7.—Fancy pelerine, made of black velvet, 
embroidered with jet and silk, cut in points with 
jet pendants finishing them. 

Fig. 8.—Wrap for lady, made of silk, with 
lace sleeves, fronts, and portion of back, the 
lace is ornamented with small jet pendants. 

Fig. 9.—Mantelet made of faille and chantilly 
lace, trimmed with jet balls. It fastens in front 
with two long pointed ends embroidered in jet. 
A short cape edged with jet, is fastened in front, 
and forms plaits. The sleeves and rows of 
plaitings are of lace. 

Fig. 10.—Dinner dress, made of plain red 
surah and cream-white brocaded with colors. 
The skirt is plaited with front breadth of the 
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FASHIONS. 


brocaile and a wide side panel of velvet ; a scarf 
drapery falls from the bodice in the front and is 
hidden in the plaits. Pointed bodice, with 
square neck and upper part of sleeves made of 
the brocaded material. Belt of the same fast- 
ened with a clasp. Long suéde gloves. 

Fig. 11.—Walking dress of striped and plain 
pekin. The underskirt is made plain of the 
striped material. Plain overdress looped up 


-high upon the left side with ribbon loops and 


ends under a square piece of the striped material. 
Pointed bodice with revers of striped plaited 
shirt front. Straw hat trimmed with velvet and 
flowers. 

Fig, 12.—Fancy clasp for wrap. 

Fig. 13.—Dog collar made of jet beads with 
long pendants. 

Fig. 14.—French matinée, made of cream- 
elored worsted lace, over pink or any other 
elored silk. The matinée is plaited back and 
front, and the sash, which is of moiré ribbon, 
must match the lining. There is an edge of 
@eam-colored lace around the neck and sleeves. 

Fig. 15.—The madalena fichu made of chan. 
tilly lace, gathered into an embroidered neck 
band, and falling in graduated plaits below the 
waist, the right side forming a coquillé. Loops 
efribbons down the right side ending in a flow- 
ing bow. 

Fig. 16.—Dress for miss of fourteen, made of 
#eam-colored, nun’s veiling. The skirt is kilted 
and edged with a woolen insertion, overskirt 
wimmed to correspond and falling upon the right 
side. Jacket bodice with plaited vest, and trim- 
med with the same insertion. Sleeves with two 
tows of insertion at the lower edge while they 
are full above. 


Fig. 17.—House dress for lady made of black 
grenadine. The front and sides of the skirt are 
plain, trimmed with braid and beads. The 
drapery falls only in the back. Bodice with long 
point in front trimmed to correspond with skirt. 


Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad 


Although the season at present gives but little 
Premonition of autumn, yet the importers have 
act forgotten and we are able to inform our 
teaders of some of the new fabrics and colors 
that have been prepared for their reception. 
For tailor gowns, English cloths will be used in 
checks, stripes, bars, plaids, and the large blocks 
that are now considered more suitable for ulsters 
aad jackets. Inch squares of tan brown, red, 
élive, and blue are variously arranged in these 
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fabrics, which are rough on the surface, yet soft 
to the touch. There are also shaded Chevoits, 
a mélange of several colors in irregular dashes. 
Two shades of a single color, such as porce- 
lain blue with navy blue, or tan brown with seal, 
are shown in very narrow striped cloths. For 
more elaborate tailor dresses, cloths of plain 
shades are woven in large diagonals or in bas- 
ket squares and are in old fashioned puce-color, 
snuff brown, old red, and in most varied blue 
shades, from that tinged with gray to the deepest 
violet hues. Ecru and tan shades are shown in 
basket-woven cloths, also Chartreuse green and 
pigeon’s blood ruby. 

The frisé woolen goods worn last season are to 
be again popular, but in new designs, with plush 
squares woven in them. The new mossy fabrics 
introduced this past summer are shown in heav- 
ier weight, affording warmth for winter. The 
great fault with all of these fabrics is that they 
make too heavy a costume unless combined with 
some other material. Fine pure camel’s hair 
fabrics of a dark ground have their loose hair 
or down in colors massed in almond-shaped 
figures, in bars, and in stripes giving a very 
quaint effect. 

Barred velvets promise to be a stylish fabric 
for the coming season in precisely the coloring 
imported in surahs by the fashionable modistes 
for parts of summer dresses. Plaid velvets will 
also be used, as well as plush for trimming, as 
panels, borders, etc. Repped silks of various 
grains, and the watered silks now so much used 
for trimming, are to be popular the coming 
season. In the watered silks the stripes are two 
inches wide, and are separated by tinsel em- 
broidered stripes of the same width, blue, shrimp 
pink, or lavender, having either silver or gold in 
the embroidered stripes. 

The new ribbons for autumn are woven in 
canvas like meshes, striped or brocaded with 
gilt, and finished with feathered edges. Plush 
ribbons of a solid color on one side have the 
other side in gay, Roman stripes. Velvet rib- 
bons have scalloped edges, or tiny tassels on 
their selvages, and are satin on the reverse side. 
Ribbed velvet ribbons come in two shades ex- 
quisitely blended. Watered ribbons are in every 
tint of color, and in all widths, from half an 
inch to seven-inch widths for sashes. 

Blue isthe color of the season; never were so 
many blue dresses worn in all possible styles as 
just now. But the greatest vogue of all is that 
of ‘small white checks or stripes over a: blue 
ground. We have noticed the two following 
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charming costumes for young girls : One is of blue 
woolen material, with fine white streaks crossing 
each other so as to form squares. The skirt is 
plaited in deep plaits two inches wide; the 
bodice forms part of a polonaise of quite a new 
style ; the front, gathered upon each shoulder, is 
crossed over from left to right. All the fullness 
is gathered at the waist, and fastened by a few 
stitches on to the lining. The lapels remain 
apart over the skirt, and the whole is draped 
very much at the back by a few plaits in the 
middle of the waist-line. A belt of blue gros- 
grain ribbon goes around the waist, and is 
crossed in front. The collar and cuffs are em- 
broidered in Bulgarian style, which* gives great 
elegance to this toilet. 

We think we hear some of our fair readers in- 
quire what Bulgarian embroidery is? We will 
try to inform them. It is worked in colored 
silks, combined with gold spangles, over a 
ground of étamine. It is worked so close that 
the ground almost entirely disappears. It is in 
great vogue just now, and harmonizes very well 
with modern costumes. Sleeves are made slightly 
puffed out at the bottom, and gathered over a 
wristband in Bulgarian embroidery, two inches 
deep or more, buttoned like a child’s sleeve. 

The other costume is made of the same ma- 
terial, merely striped in one direction. Upon 
the skirt, which is slightly gathered, they are laid 
across. The polonaise is unique in shape. In 
front, and at the back, a shoulder-piece, in the 
shape of a plastron is formed of two stripes of 
the material, cut on the cross and showing their 
stripe slantways. At the foot of the front and 
back, all the fullness is gathered together into 
a point. The effect is extremely tasteful. 

Dressy toilets for quite little girls are made 
of svrah trimmed with the most delicate em- 
broideries and laces ; one model is in pale blue 
surah, the full skirt is covered by a deep flounce 

" of fine satin stitch embroidery, worked with white 
silk on blue silk gauze, matching the surah ; the 
long bodice is gauged at the neck and waist in 
front, and a flounce of the embroidered gauze 
forms a deep collar at the back, ending in long 
pointed revers on each side of the gauged front. 
The sleeves are trimmed with revers of similar 
embroidery. Very pretty dresses of cream and 
white étamine are also made in this way with 
full, short skirts and long bodices ; the bodices 
are often trimmed in differefft ways on the two 
sides of the front; on the left side where the 
dress is fastened, is a drapery of the material, 
with a little bow of ribbon at the shoulder and 
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another below the waist, where the drapery ends; 
on the right side a coquille plaiting of lace or of 


embroidery follows a similar line, and ends 


under the same bow as the drapery. 

Some pretty and very simple styles are 
adopted for the washing dresses, made of plain 
and embroidered colored zephyrs, and of fancy 
white washing materials: trimmed with embroid- 
ery. The foundation skirt is covered by two 
deep flounces of embroidery put on with a little 
fullness. The bodice is slightly full back and 
front, and ornamented in front with a long 
pointed plastron formed of two strips of embroid- 
ery joined together in the center. A _ ribbon 
band, tied in a plain bow in front, covers the 
joint uniting the skirt to the bodice. Another 
mode of making these dresses is to mount the 
skirt in box-plaits, and join the full bodice toa 
square yoke formed entirely of embroidery. 

The very simple jacket for ladies, made tailor 
fashion, is more in favor than ever; nothing is 
more convenient and useful to wear when cool, 
while at the same time it is really elegant and 
becoming. Those with loose front, either clos- 
ing diagonally from the shoulder to the waist, or 
open over a white or colored cloth waistcoat are 
popular. Fine, plain cloth is used for the pur 
pose, the edges being simplystitched. The only 
luxury allowable is in the buttons, which are 
frequently embossed metal of some value. For 
dressy toilet a handsome mantle or wrap is 
popular ; but for morning walks and unceremo- 
nious calls or shopping, nothing is so perfectly 
suitable as the jacket of plain or fancy cloth. 

Neck-ties and scarfs for ladies to wear with 
tailor suits are shown in almost as great variety 
as is supplied for men, White lawn ties, nar- 
rowly folded in smaller sizes than men’s full 
dress ties have the tiny bow set on front, and a 
buckle to adjust the back. White silk scarfs in 
armure pattern are made up in very small sailor 
knots. There are also many colored and 
figured neck-ties, especially small figures on 
cream white foulards and India silks, but pure 
white ties are the caprice of the moment. 
Chemisettes are of various kinds, one for plain 
morning toilets, for traveling, etc., being of 
pink and white percale striped across on the 
chest, while the high standing collar straight 
around the neck is of white linen ; a white sailor 
scarf is then worn to partly conceal! the pink 
stripes on the chest, but must also partly display 
them. The dude collars are the caprice of the 
hour, they come in two styles ; both are high, 
but one higher than the dude collar worn by 
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gentlemen. This extreme is absolutely ugly, 
even on a much admired belle, and why such a 
fashion is at all popular, is rather puzzling. 
Some ladies can wear a high linen collar with a 
better grace than others ; but even then there isa 
stiff set look about the neck so dressed, and a 
peculiar uprightness of the head that reminds 
one of a post, and yet these collars are worn and 
admired by many. 


Notes From Our Foreign Correspondent. 


Fashions are so varied now that it is a most 
dificult task to describe them at all, or to make a 
selection out of the chaos. Thus, in one breath, 
lam obliged to tell you that luxury has arrived 


atsuch a height that it is almost impossible for ~ 


any one not having unlimited pin-money to keep 


_ ona par with others, and in another breath I have 
totell you that our greatest ladies adopt a sim- 


plicity that would do honor to a school-girl. At 
one party, in fact, you may see ladies dressed in 
satins, covered with the most exquisite embroid- 
ery of gold, silver, pearls, and glittering beads, 
which shine like precious gems, and envelope the 
wearer ina globe of light ; while another will be 
clad in a Pensionnaire dress of white Indian mus- 
lin, which clings to the figure in classic folds. A 
lady celebrated for her beauty woreone of these 
soft muslin dresses at a late grand ball. It is 
true that in her hair, and on her neck and arms, 
she wore a set of diamond ornaments that might 
have graced the head of anempress. The effect 
of this mixture of muslin and diamonds was most 
elfin-like, 1 assure you. I mention these ex- 
tremes in order to prepare you not to be surprised 
atany seeming contradiction you may see traced 
by my pen. Hats and bonnets remain very high 
I am sorry to say ; closed carriages are scarcely 
high enough now to hold them, especially if the 
wearer be at all tall. Hats are mostly trimmed 
with a scarf of gauze or tulle, with a bow or puff 
infront, in which a flower or bunch of fruit, or a 
bow of velvet ribbon may be placed. The brim 
whether straight or turned up at the sides, is lined 
with gauze, crépe, or surah, to match the scarf 
around the crown. No change in bonnets, if we 
may call bonnets a puff of lace, forming cock’s 
tail in front, and no strings. Colored veils are 
still worn, but the prettiest are of white or gray 
tulle. Zozle russes is the name of a new net for 
veils.” It is, however, an old material, which 
makes its reappearance under another name. It 
isa kind of silk net, with little squares of floss 
silk embroidered on it. It is wonderfully becom- 
ing to the complexion. 


Parasols are made to match the hat or bonnet, 
and have very high sticks, in order not to touch 
the highest head-covering. The newest are not 
lined. The knobs of the handles are of wood, 
ivory, cane, or china. Until now only Dresden 
china has been used for this purpose, but Sévres 
china is now coming into the field with Watteau 
designs, of course. A change inshoes. Pointed 
toes are no longer fashionable, Ferry, the great 
Paris shoemaker, does not make any pointed 
toes, nor does he make any more high heels. 
English ladies, after having been so much and so 
long ridiculed, carry the day. Flat shoes have 
become Parisian, and are considered ‘‘all right” 
in consequence. EZmire mous, I do not consider 
that Paris shoes are as pretty as they used to be, 
but what they lost in beauty, they have gained 
in comfort. A magnificent dress lately made by 
a celebrated modiste, is of silver gray satin com- 
bined with cream white watered silk, and trim- 
med profusely with point duchesse lace and 
smoked pearls. Thestomacher, collar, cuffs and 
epaulettes are made entirely of pearls, while bou- 
cle pearl fringes fall from the epaulettes over the 
upper arm and decorate the lace-falls on the over- 
skirts. 

A novelty in table decorations is, velvet cover- 
ings for dessert wine bottle show corks, repre-ent- 
ing heads of ladies showing the latest style of 
dressing the hair. Thisis, indeed, an odd fancy 
in the way of fashion, and is only observed in 
Paris, where such little novelties come and ge 
like the wind. It is reported that these velvet 
covers for wine bottles are of various shades, ac- 
cording to the hue of the wine in the bottle dec- 
orated, Port wine has a covering of garnet 
velvet, with an Oporto beauty for the stopper. 
Alicante is covered with pink velvet ; the cork 
is a pretty Spanish maiden, wearing a high comb. 


- Ribbon bows are sometimes tied around the necks 


of the bottles instead of covering the same with 
velvet. Where one kind of wine is served for 
lunch, the hostess if young wears a dress of the 
same shade as the covering of satin or velvet that 
is slipped over the wine bottle ; and then, on 
such occasions, it is said that the prevailing tint 
in the table china matches or blends with this 
color picture of fashion’s passing fancy. Mounds 
and banks of wild flowers, mos-es, and ferns are 
being extensively used for table decorations ; 
and are also massed together in every available 
space in the rooms; they can be kept looking 
fresh for some time. if plentifully sprinkled with 
a spray of fresh water. 
FASHION. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. jing at 
On| 
strip of gray linen canvas with cotton, in tances 
the colors indicated in Fig. 4. drawit 
26th 
Crochet Design for Quilt and Afghan, x 
2dt 


(See colored page in fron: part of bock.; 


This design, when used for a quilt, can 
be worked in fine or coarse kaitting cotton 
to suit the needs of the worker. Of 
course, the finer the cotton, the hand. 
somer the quilt, but coarse cotton can be 
used effectively, and the work is much legs 
laborious. When used for an afghan, 
wool of two pretty contrasting shades are’ 
combined, of light tints if for an infant, 
of darker, richer colors, if for a sofa or 
carriage. 





To Make the Sexagon. 
Make a ring of 6 chain, and into it 
work 8 treble-treble divided by 5 chain, 
2nd row: Itrebleon treble, 8 


Ree Create A hae tint 2 


i 
f 


8 treble in 








it chain, repeat 7 times. The 
3rd row: I treble, 6 chain inevery 4th the sc 
stitch 18 times. Begin 
4 4th row: Double crochet, making 3 ia § tre 
; every 4th stitch. This row is repeated 10 doubl 
: times, working 3 stitches in the middle and 
i stitch of each point. treble 
i isth row: Make a single at the back group 
i between 2 points, 28 chain, repeat, miss- treble 
i ing 3 points each time, 5 times. 1,5 ¢ 
4 16th row : 3 double in single, 28 double. ‘3rd 
i 17th row; 3in middle of 3 double, 30 group 
tf Fig. 1.—Work-Basket. double. ‘The next 4 rows are the same, increas chain. 
4 Our illustration offers a suggestion for trim- ig 2 at each corner of sexagon. PP 
iE ming one of the many pretty baskets that may . 
i mow be purchased; the inside is lined with a 
thy satin, which is drawn up to form a bag ; the of fiv 
4 handle, brim, and lower part of the basket are bth 
He ornamented with bows of ribbon. ieee 
} A common straw hat can be used for a pretty ar 
i basket, shaped as our illustration. The handle . E 
Wl ean then be formed of plaited tissue paper, in rene 
: eolors to correspond with the trimmings. 
HT 3 tret 
Fig. 2.—Serviettee-Ring. " * 
Nf The ring is made on a foundation of cardboard the e 
- measuring two inches wide and five and a half sides 
4 long ; it is covered with silk canvas worked with arour 
nt a pattern in long-stitches with bright-colored silk; 
‘| the card is lined with silk pinked at the edge ; 
4 the ring is fastened by a steel bolt. In making Made 
Hi a set of rings a different colored lining-should be hand] 
i! used for each ring; the designs of the embroi- quite 
iy dery should also be varied. The rings can be the fi 
made an entire round the canvas joined together to fo: 
without a bolt, if desired. Valer 
Figs. 3 and 4.—Knife Tray with Band in page 
Cross-stitch. eld-f 
The tray is lined with carriage leather, and row 
finished at the edges with ebonized cane rods, lace | 
liquid ebony stain being used for the purpose. Tk 








‘The design is embroidered in cross stitch on a 
282 
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22nd row : I treble, 1 chain. 

23rd and 24th rows: Double crochet, increas- 
ing at 6 corners of the sexagon. 

On the next row knots are made at equal dis- 
tances, by working 7 treble in one stitch, and 
drawing them together at the back by single. 

26th row: Double erochet. 

27th row: Double crochet. 

28th row: I treble, 1 chain. 


- ee 


Fig. 3. 
Crochet Edging. 


The whole of the edging, with the exception of 
the scalloped border, is worked the short way. 
Begin with 23 chain, miss 5, 11 treble, 3 chain, 
§ treble into the same, missing 3, 3 chain, 1 
double into the last, 6 chain, turn. 

and row: § treble into the first stitch of 5 
treble, and 5 treble into the last one of same 
group, 3 chain miss, 2 of 11 treble, and work 9 
treble on the remainder, 1 chain, I treble missing 
1,5 chain, turn. 

‘3rd row: 7 treble on the g treble, 3 chain, 3 
groups of 5 treble, 3 chain, 1 long treble, 6 
chain, turn. 

4th row: Work back with 4 groups of 5 treble 
and 5 treble over the 7 of last row. 

sth row: The same as the others, but with 3 
treble only at the edge and 5 groups 
of five treble. 

6th row : Begin decreasing, and con- 
tinue doing so until there is only 1 
group of 5 treble, then begin again at 
the second row. For. the scallops, 
work r double, 3 treble, 1 long treble, 
3 treble, 1 double into each place. 

The sexagons are sewed together 
upon the wrong side when completed; 
the edging is also scwed across the 
sides and end of a quilt, and entirely 
around an afghan. 


Pillow Shams, 


Made of whiie hem-stitched pocket 
handkerchiefs, are pretty. They are 
quite new. Get four handkerchiefs, 
the finer the prettier, sew them together 
to form a square, with either Torchon, 
Valenciennes lace, or embroidered insertion. 
Edge the whole with a frill to match the 
msertion. White-braided shams are pretty, but 
eld-fashioned. A sheet sham can be made of a 
row of handkerchiefs joined with lace, and a 
lace frill 

The shams are laid over the pillows in the 





day time, and folded up at night. Any fine 
handkerchiefs, such as those with the drawn 
Nassau work above the hem, look well. We 
have seen the toilet covers made to match. 


A Few Hints to Fretworkers. 


Fretwork by many is considered not worth the 
time and trouble expended onit. Toa certain 
extent this is true, but perhaps the fault lies im 
the worker's want of patience 
and care in the finishing of 
the work. Much time and 
trouble having been spent om 
a piece of fine work, say a 
bracket, it is very provoking 
and disappointing to have one 
of the most prominent pieces 
snap off when perhaps you 
are giving just the last touch 
of sand paper, but that prob- 
ably has been due to the care- 
less way in which the work 
has been handled. Before 
commencing to sandpaper, lay 
your bracket flat on a board with a sheet 
of sandpaper under it; this plan prevents 
your wood from sl'pping about, and consequently 
there is much iess Jiability of breaking it. We 
should always advise the mounting of fretwork, 
which displays it to the greatest possible advan- 
tage, and if it has been broken, the broken parts 
can be neatly gummed or cemented together, 
and when fastened on the mount all will be quite 
firm, and the break will never show. Very fine 
wood (about one-eighth of an inch), sycamore or 
white chestnut (the latter is much the best), looks 
extremely well on crimson or any other rich shade 
of plush. The wood done in this way has been 
mistaken for ivory. Woods, such as mahogany 
and walnut, hardly repay the amateur fretworker 
for the trouble of polishing them, as, unless 
carefully French polished, they seldom look 
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well. There are many shapes of crosses and 
brackets which suit admirably for mounting. 
Wreaths of leaves which are intended for photo 
frames may also be mounted with good effect, the 
vacant centre heing filled by a short text or motto, 
cut in very small letrers; of course the wood re 
quires very careful sandpapering, filing and rub- 
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bing with a small, sharp piece of broken glass. 
When cutting very thin wood, it is well always 
to screw tightly together two boards, having 
your pattern traced on the uppermost one ; in 
this way you get double work done, with scarcely 
any extra trouble, and much less liability of 
breaking the wood. 


Painting on Glass. 

Painting on glass is one of the most attractive 
forms of art work, and very effective as a means 
ef decorating mirrors, fire-screens, photograph- 
frames, and other articles, made of clear, frosted, 
er silvered glass. 

The colors used in this style of painting are 
ordinary oil colors, mixed with a special glass 
medium, which can be obtained at any art dealers. 
All the colors used must be mixed with this 
medium, except in the case of a painted back- 
ground, to which we shall again refer later on, 
when it is not absolutely necessary. The me- 
dium must, however, be used with some discre- 
tion, only to be acquired by practice and exper- 
ience, or it will become sticky, especially when 
used on plate glass. The medium is a quick 
dryer, and is said to prevent the paint from 
cracking and peeling. 

It must not be imagined that painting on glass 
is one of those arts which demand no skill on the 
part of the artist ; on the contrary, no good work 
can be done by any but a tolerably efficient 
painter of the range of subjects suitable to this 
style of decoration, such as flowers, fruits, birds, 
insects, and small water-pieces. The painting 
may be done on plain plate glass, on frosted 
glass, and on mirrors. Piain plate glass is much 
used for fire-screens, but these, in one or several 
folds, and of all sizes, together with photograph- 
frames, can also be had in the frosted glass, 
which forms an exceedingly effective background 
for the work, The frosted glass exactly resem- 
bles a window-pane on a frosty morning, with 
all the delicate tracery of fantastic sprays and 
foliage which Jack Frost produces for our ad- 
miration. The glass is made in white, pink, and 
a pale shade of yellow-green, a sort of tilluel 


color, very delicate, and a charming background 
for subjects of flowers, fruits, insects, and simi. 
lar natural objects. 

The method of painting on plain, that is 
transparent glass and om frosted glass, is the 
same. In the first place, the portion of the glass 
which the subject will occupy is painted all over 
with a light shade of yellow green, mixed vey 
thin indeed with the medium, and lightly washed 
over. This coating dries in a very short time, 
and forms a background on which the design is 
traced and painted ; it is not necessary that this 
coating of paint should agree accurately with the 
size and shape of the design ; it may go beyond 
it a little in some parts, and run short of itin 
others, without spoiling the general effect. 

If the artist can draw well, the best way of 
tracing the outlines of the design is to use a fine 
brush filled with different colors, to agree with 
the various parts of the subject ; if there is not 
skill to do this accurately and surely, white 
transfer paper may be used. Before applying 
the paper to the glass it should be well rubbed 
with cotton wool to remove some part of the pew 
der, which would otherwise stick to the painted 
background, and very much interfere with the 
painting afterward. The transfer paper is used 
in the ordinary way: it is laid flat on the glass, 
the design is placed above it, and all the outlines 
are marked out with any instrument that hasa 
fine but blunt point ; a knitting needle answers 
very well for the purpose. The fewer lines and 
marks that are thus transferred to the glass the 
better for the painting which is to follow ; a few 
guiding lines, to be afterward connected and 
supplemented with a fine brush, should be suff- 
cient ; the transfer paper can often be dispensed 
with altogether in small designs, but if the sub- 
ject is large, some portions of it at least should 
be traced, unless the artist is possessed of more 
than average skill in drawing. 

The painting is precisely the same as ordinary 
oil painting ; the dark parts are painted first, 
and the lightest shades are those that are last 
filled in. 
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In choosing mirrors for painting on, the thin- 
nest possible patent plate glass should be 
selected ; if the glass is thick, the painting is 
reflected in a disagreeable manner that quite 
mars the effect of the very best work. The 
part of the mirror to be painted on must be 
washed over with a solution of acetic acid and 
water to take off the extreme smoothness and 
polish of the surface. This can be applied 
with a small sponge or a large brush, and when 
dry the mirror is ready for the design to be 
traced on it, either with transfer paper or with a 
fine brush, as already described. 

There is no difficulty attending the laying on 
ef the colors, but they should not be too heavy 
or the paint might peel or crack, to the despair 
of the artist. ' 

The choice and disposition of the design are 
matters that depend altogether on the taste of 
the artist, but beginners who may be tempted 
to try this very fascinating art work, may gather 
some useful hints from the following sugges- 
tions as to suitable subjects and their arrange- 
ment. 

Flowers of all kinds are very effective, painted 
on glass; water-lilies floating on water, are a 
favorite subject for mirrors, and the water’ is 
easily represented by broken streaks of blue 
white painted on the glass. Pools of water, 
surrounded by reeds and grasses, with dragon- 
flies hovering aver the water, are also effective, 
but elaborate landscapes, with or without the rep- 
resentation of water, do not answer well. A 
corner of a cornfield, with wild flowers growing 
among the wheat-ears, makes a very good sub- 
ject, however; anda bit of hedgerow or a patch 
of meadow with its grasses and flowers, is also 
effective. Every description of wild flower ap- 
propriate to the subject, may Le brought in, and 
all should be copied from nature, unless their 
forms are so well known that a mistake in draw- 
ing is impossible. Even the dandelion puffs, 
the lightest and airiest of all field flowers, may 
be painted on glass and are very effective. 
These are begun with a round ball in shaded 


green, and the stalk brought straight up to show 
through it ; on this green ball tiny streaks and 
spots are painted with nearly pure flake white, 
to represent the seeds. 

Fruit, especially branches of fruit-bearing 
trees, such as apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
etc., with the fruit in different stages of ripeness 
growing on them, make capital subjects, Birds 
of all kinds, but particularly those which have 


brilliant. plumage, such as kingfishers, for in- 
stance, and butterflies, dragon-flies and other 
insects, are all good subjects ; even animals are 
sometimes painted with good effect; and a 
hunting scene, a deer standing by running 
water, or even a frog squatting under the shel- 
ter of tall reeds, all look well on large screens 
but are less suited to mirrors, even when these 
are of large size. 

Falling sprays of blossom, such as laburnum 
and wisteria, are beautiful subjects for mirrors, 
and little birds may be added, flying in and out 
among the branches ; all drooping plants, in 
fact, make good subjects, and are more easily 
arranged than stiffer flowers growing upward 
from the lower part of the glass ; and all sub- 
jects may be painted on plain or on frosted 
glass. 

Many mirrors are mounted on flat, black 
frames, and in painting these the design may be 
allowed to run from the mirror on to the frame. 
A good effect is also produced by painting a 
spray of flowers on a mirror forming the back 
of a bracket covered with plush ; plush curtains 
are draped on each side of the mirror, with gold 
cords, and a china vase is placed on the bracket 
and reflected in the glass. 


Care should be taken not to crowd the design 
aud also to avoid stiffness in arranging the sub- 
ject. In all other respects the rules that apply 
generally to the painting of similar subjects on 
wood or on canvas are equally applicable to 
painting on glass. Cleaning, when necessary, 
should be done with a silk handkerchief ; no 
water should be used, least of all warm 
water. 

Many small articles can be ornamented that 
are made of glass, boxes to hold gloves and 
handkerchiefs are especially pretty. Hand mir- 
rors can also be effectively decorated, these can 
be purchased all ready for ornamentation, and 
make a pretty addition to a dressing case at a 
trifling cost. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING. 


How to make and drape an overskirt is often a 
query difficult for the home dressmaker to decide. 
‘If possible it is well to have a wire form upon 
which to arrange the draping ; but if this is im- 
practicable it is best to put the skirt to be draped 
upon some person as near your own size as possi- 
ble, as arranging plaits and folds upon yourself 
generally proves a difficult and unsatisfactory 
task. We will describe three methods of arranging 
the back draperies of dresses, none of them being 
very complicated or beyond the powers of aver- 
age amateur dressmakers. These tunics can be 
longer or shorter, draped high on one side and 
falling straight on the other, or equally on both 
sides as the fancy of the maker decides, The 
first is a plain straight drapery, falling in even 
plaits on the left side, and caught up on the right 
side. This drapery is made of a breadth of 
material measuring forty inches in length and 
sixty inches in width. If the material is narrow 
a sufficient number of breadths must be joined 
together to give this width. A square piece, 
measuring ten inches each way, is cut out of the 
top corner on the right hand side ; two plaits are 
made at the lower corner on the same side, tak- 
ing up about thirteen inches, the part above this, 
about sixteen inches deep, is lined with silk, and 
is arranged to fall in a loop on the outside of the 
drapery. The plaits at the edge are brought up 
to the waist, the two sides of the small cut-out 
square at the top are joined together, and this 
completes the draping on the right side. The 
top of the drapery is formed into six flat plaits 
all folded toward the right, and measuring about 
two and a-half-inches indepth. The plait onthe 
extreme left is four inches wide to allow of the 
edge being turned under the revers way, form- 
ing a box-plait the same width as the flat plaits. 
A second pretty style falls in a long point on 
each side of the short center. This is made of 
two breadths of material, each measuring from 
twenty-six to twenty-eight inches in width, or 
from fifty-two to fifty-six inches in all,and about 
forty-eight inches long. The two breadths are 
joined by a seam which serves to mark the center 
of the drapery. Four plaits are made on each 
side along the top, all folded toward the center, 
leaving a plain space of eight inches in the center ; 
when the plaits are brought up close together this 
center part forms a loop. At the lower edge of 
this drapery a piece thirteen inches high in the 
center, and sloping down on either side tuward 


the corner, is cut away to form the two points 
The piece cut away is the shape of a triangle, 
Above this the drapery is plain for a space of 
thirteen inches, and the top part is plaited and 
brought up to the waist, the lined loop being ar. 
ranged to fall over and conceal the plaits. The 
ceoquille drapery at the side is formed by plaiting 
up the material in one or two folds, and tacking 
these lightly on to the foundation skirt. A third 
popular draping has on the left side an oretile de 
chien or dog's ear point. This drapery is formed 
of a square breadth of material measuring forty- 
eight inches each way. The left side is left the 
full length of the material, but sloped off gradu. 
ally in a rounded form toward the right, leaving 
this only forty-four inches long. At the top. om 
the right side twenty-eight are measured off and 
folded into five flat plaits, all of them turned te 
ward the center, and then joined to the waist- 
band. The dog’s ear is made by plaiting up the 
left hand corner of the material, the piece left for 
the dog’s ear point is nineteen inches along the 
top, and eighteen inches down the side; the 
plaits are small, and closely drawn up and joined 
to the waist band, the point being turned over 
and arranged to fall in its destined position, 
The left side below the dog’s ear, is arranged by 
joining the lower edge up to the waist under the 
point, and the end left is folded in unstudied co 
quille plaits going off gradually toward the long 
center of the drapery. The right side falls in 
straight plaits. These designs are only for the 
back drapery, with these the skirt can be plaited 
in front, or have a short or long apron ; or shawl 
front as fancy dictates. “The edges of tunics and 
draperies are usually untrimnied, and are sim 
ply finished off with a hem about an inch wide, 
which must be hemmed with fine silk in invisi- 
ble stitches. Tunics are made to fit the figure 
well around the hips ; if full, they are plaited to 
lie as flat as possible, and, in some of the best 
made dresses bunched-up effects are not nearly 
as popular. 
plain from the waist, or else they are slightly 
draped at the top or on one side. We have 
given an infinite variety of draperies, many differ- 
ent ones being capable of arranging from these 
as the material will -allow. In remaking 4 
dress very frequently an old skirt can be cut to 
very nearly produce the same results though 
slightly shorter or narrower than the patters 
demands. 
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In many, back draperies fall quite J. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR 


Management of a Dinner. 
As adinner affords the best proof of the man- 
agement of a household, a few hints upon the sub- 
ject may be useful to the heads of families. The 


comfort of dinner-guests depends much upon the 
proper regulation of the temperature of the din- 


ing room. In hot weather, this may be effected 
by ventilation and blinds. In winter, there is 
little difficulty to accomplish this with a bright 
blazing fire and due care. In families where a 
dinner is seldom given, it is better to hire a cook 


to assist in dressing the meal, than to engage 
an uninformed person. In selecting dinners, 
you should provide for the party such dishes as 
they are not most used to, and those articles which 
you are most in the way of procuring of supe- 
tior quality. Large dinner parties, as fourteen or 
sixteen in number, are rarely so satisfactory to 
the entertainer or t!e guests as small parties of 
sixoreight persons. The latter, especially, are 
pleasant numbers. Every thing that unites ele- 
gance with comfort, should be attended to, but 
elegance ought to give way at all times to com- 
fort. A felt cloth, or double canton flannel 
should be placed under the damask one; a 
single cloth makes the table have such a meager 
appearance when placed over the wood, without 
any thing underneath. Finger glasses, half filled 
with water in which some pleasant perfume has 
been added, should be got ready so.as to place 
upon the table with the dessert. read should 
never be cut less than one inch and a half for 
dinner, To ensure a well dressed repast, pro- 
vide enough, and beware of the common practice 
ofhaving too much. The table had better be 
less elaborate in its details, than to have a great 
variety poorly cooked and served. Vegetables, 
well dressed are important in a dinner, and it is 


_4good plan to serve a fresh supply with each 


dish so they may be always hot. There should 
beashort interval between the serving of the 
different courses, which will not only be pleasant 
to the guests, but will give time to the cook and 
attendants. A chief point to be attended to for 
acomfortable dinner is, to have what you want, 
and when you want it. It is vexatious to wait 
for first one thing and then another, and to re- 
ceive these little additions, when what they be- 
long to is half or entirely finished. Flowers, 
fruits, confectionery, fine cakes, olives, etc., are 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


placed upon the teble and remain throughout 
the meal, meats, game, etc., can be carved at a side 
table or by the host as preferred, vegetables are 
usually passed from another table. Coffee can be 
served directly after the dinner, or if the gentle- 
men remain at the table it can be served after 
they returntothe drawing-room. There are a few 
points of etiquette belonging to a dinner party, 
which it may be useful to particularize. The 
members of the party having assembled, the host 
or hostess should point out which lady each visi- 
tor is to take into the dining-room, the married 
having precedence of the single. The lady of 
the house should take the head of the table, and 
have on either side of her the two gentlemen of 
the most consideration. The gentleman of the 
house should take the foot of the table, having 
brought out with him the most honored lady guest; 
the lady of the house being the last to enter the 
dining-room with her escort. As well-bred peo- 
ple arrive as punctually as they can to the ap- 
pointed hour, the dinner should not be kept wait- 
ing after that time. In serving sow, one ladle- 
ful to eech plate is sufficient. A knife should 
never be used in serving fish, a silver slice should 
be used or knife of silver broad enough to act as 
one ; forks should only be provided to eat with. 
In giving repasts avoid ostentation, which will 
not only be very expensive, but will make your 
guests uncomfortable. Again, it is not merely 
the expense but the trouble and fuss of dinner 
giving on the extravagant system, that checks the 
extended practice of giving entertainments, and 
imposes a restraint upon sociable enjoyment. If 
men act as waiters they must be attired in black 
with white linen gloves. Women should wear a 
black cashmere dress plainly made, with linen 
collar and cuffs, cap, and large white apron. In 
setting a dinner table, three forks and two knives 
should be placed at each plate, also a spoon to 
eat soup with. Each place should also have an 
individual butter-plate, goblet, and glasses for 
wine if the latter is served. Every thing con- 
nected with the table should be as fine and 
beautiful as the means of the owner admits of, 
also scrupulously clean. No matter how elegant 
the china or glass may be if it is not clear and 
brightly polished the commonest delf is prefer- 
able. Dull silver is another reproach to a good 
housekeeper, who should always have it bright 
and clear ; each piece being polished with chamois 
as it is placed upon the table. 
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RECIPES. 


Peach Jelly. 


Ingredients.—Juicy , free-stone peaches, 
Loaf sugar. 


Quarter the peaches and pare them. Scald 
them in a very little water, drain and mash them, 
and squeeze the juice through a jelly bag. To 
every pint of juice allow one pound of loaf sugar 
and a very little of the water in which a few of 
the kernels have been broken up and boiled by 
themselves for fifteen minutes. Boil these three 
for fifteen minutes until it becomes a thick jelly. 
Skim it well when it boils. Try the jelly by tak- 
ing a little in a spoon and seeing if it congeals 
in the open air; if you find it does not congeal 
you can make it do so by stirring in an ounce of 
isinglass, dissolved and strained. When finished 
putintumblers. Plum jelly can be made in the 
same manner, allowing a pound anda half of 
sugar to one pint of juice. 


Spiced Peaches. 


Ingredients. —Ten pounds of peaches, 
Four and a half pounds of sugar, 
One quart of vinegar, 
Mace, cinnamon, and cloves to 
taste. 


Pare the peaches and lay them in the sugar for 
an hour, drain off every drop of juice, and put 
over the fire with a cupful of water; boil until the 
scum ceases torise; skim, put in the fruit, and 
boil five minutes ; take out the peaches with a 
perforated skimmer, and spread upon dishes to 
cool ; add the vinegar and spices to the syrup, 
boil fifteen minutes longer, and pour over the 
fruit in glass jars. 

Canned Peaches. 


Ingredients. —Peaches, 
Sugar, 
Cold water. 


Pare the peaches, stone, and cut in half; as 
they are cut throw them immediately into glass 
jars; have ready a cold syrup of one hilf-pint of 
cold water to one pound of sugar; fill the jars 
with this syrup and fasten them up. Puta large 
boiler over the fire, cover the bottom with boards 
or straw, upon these set the jars of peaches; fill 
up the boiler with cold water nearly to the top of 
the jars, and let them remain until the water 
boils ; remove.them carefully, and give the lids 
another screwing ; repeat the screwing in a day 


or two, as they sometimes slip; keep in a cog 
dry place. 


Canned Damsons, Green Gages, or other 
Plums. 


Ingredients.—Three quarts of fruit, 
One gill of water, 
Quarter of a pound of sugar. 


Prick the plums with a needle to prevent burst. 
ing; prepare the syrup with cold water; when 
the sugar is dissolved and the water is blood 
warm, put in the plums; heat slowly toa boil; 
let them boil five minutes, not fast, fill up the 
jars with plums, pour in the scalding syrup until 
it runs down the sides, and seal. 


Preserved Ginger. 


Ingredients,—One pound of green ginger, 
One pound and quarter of loaf 
sugar, 
One cupful of water. 


Pare the roots of the ginger, and lay in cold 
water fifteen minutes; boil in three waters, 
changing the hot for cold every time until very 
tender; drain, and lay in ice water. Make the 
syrup in the above proportions, boil and skim 
until the scum ceases to rise ; when the syrupis 
cold, wipe the ginger dry and drop it in ; letit 
stand twenty-four hours; drain off, and reheat 
the syrup; this time put the ginger in when itis 
blood-warm ; do not look at it again for two 
days; then reboil the syrup, and pour over the 
ginger scalding hot; in a week drain off once 
more, boil, and add again, while hot, to the git 
ger; cover closely. It will be fit for use ina 
fortnight. 


Bottled Plums, or any Fruits for Tarts: 


Ligredients.—Fruit, 
Cold water. 


Fill wide-mouthed bottles with the fruit, and 
as much cold water as they will hold, and covet 
them with bladder. Put them into a kettle of 
hot water, first wrapping cloths or hay-bands 
round the bottles to preven’ their touching ; let 
them get scalding hot, but not doil, Take the 
kettle from the fire, leaving the bottles in the 
water until it is quite cold again; then dry the 
bottles, and put them away in a dry, cool, dark 
place. When the above directions are obeyed, 
the bottled fruit will be found excellent. This 
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recipe is especially good for stoned fruit. The 
bladder used for covering the bottles should be 
soaked in water for forty-four hours beforehand. 
These fruits must be used as soon as opened, as 


the air getting at them spoils them. 


Apple Jelly. 
ugredients.—Nine pounds of sour apples, 
Three pints of water, 


Loaf sugar. 


Pare, core and cut small the apples, put them 
in a preserving kett'e with the water, boil them 
gently, stirring them until the liquid can be 
passed through a jelly bag. To each pint of 
juice add three-quarters of a pound of powdered 
loaf sugar, set it on the fire, boil it fifteen min- 
utes, skimming it when it will jelly ; but if it be 
over-boiled, it will resemble treacle. 


Grape Jelly. 


Ingredients. —Ripe juicy grapes, 


ao 
> 


Loaf sugar. 


Pick the grapes from the stem, mash them, put 
chem into a kettle, (without any water,) cover 
them closely, and let them boil for a quarter of 
an hour ; stirring them up occasionally from the 
bottom. Then squeeze them through a jelly 
bag, and to each pint of juice allow one pound 
of loaf sugar. Dissolve the sugar in the grape 
juice; then put over a quick fire and boil and 
skim twenty minutes. When it is aclear, thick 
jelly, take it off, put it warm into tumblers and 
cover them. 

To Pickle Nasturtians. 
Ingredients. —Green seeds of Nasturtians, 
Vinegar. P 


Have ready a stone or glass jar of the best cold 


vinegar. Take the seeds after the flower has ° 


gone off, and they are full grown but not old. 
Pick off the stems or not as you fancy, and put 
the seeds into the vinegar. No other prepara- 
tion is necessary, and they wi!l keep one year 
with nothing more than sufficient cold vinegar to 
cover them. With boiled mutton they are an 
excellent substitute for capers. 


Tomato and Onion Pickle. 


Ingredients,—One peck of tomatoes, 
Twenty-four onions, 
Quarter of a pound of white mus- 
tard seeds, 


Four tablespoonfuls of ground 
ginger, 

Three tablespoonfuls of mustard, 

Vinegar, 

One ounce of whole allspice, 

Half an ounce of cloves, 

Salt, 

Two tablespoonfuls of black pep- 
per, 

Two tablespoonfuls of loaf sugar. 


Pare and slice the tomatoes thin, and chop the 
onions fine. After the tomatoes are sliced, pack 
them in an earthenware jar, putting a thick layer 
of salt between each layer of tomatoes; cover and 
let them stand for twenty-four hours ; then pour 
off the liquor, and put the tomatoes, onions, and 
spice into a large kettle in alternate layers. 
Cover the pickle well with vinegar, put the cover 
on the kettle, and cook gently, let the pickle 
cook for three-quarters of an hour after it has 
come to a boil; if the pickle seems too thick, 
add from a quarter of a pint to a pint of vinegar. 


Pickled Cauliflowers. 
Ingredients. —Cauliflowers, 
Three ounces of coriander seed, 
Three ounces of turmeric, 
One ounce of mustard seed, 
One ounce of ginger, 
Three quarts of vinegar, 


Take the whitest and closest full grown cauli- 
flowers ; cut off the thick stalks, and split the 
blossom or flower part into eight or ten pieces. 
Spread them on a large dish, sprinkle them with 
salt and let them stand twenty-four hours. Then 
wash off the salt, drain them, put them intoa 
broad, flat jar or pan, scald them with salt and 
water, (allowing a quarter of a pound of salt toa 
quart of water,) cover them closely and let them 
stand in the brine until next day. Afterward 
drain them in a hair-sieve, and spread them on a 
cloth in a warm place to dry for a day or a night. 
Then put them carefully piece by piece. into 
clean, broad jars and pour over them a pickle 
prepared from the coriander seed, tumeric, mus- 
tard seed, ginger and vinegar. The spices are 
all to be pounded to a fine powder and put into 
the vinegar and set by the fire in a stone jar and 
let infuse for three days. The proportions given 
for the pickle are correct, but the quantity of the 
whole pickle must depend upon the quantity of 
cauliflower, which must be kept well covered 
with the liquid. Pour it over the cauliflower, 
and secure the jars closely from the air. 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


September. 


The soft, warm, languorous days of summer 
yet linger, loth to give place to the more 
bracing winds of autumn ; but we must not, 
like the summer breezes, loiter and hold back. 
Throughout the summer we have continued, 
each month to give all the latest fashion novel 
ties; our pages have been filled with the best 
literary efforts of our contributors, far and near; 
attractive fancy ap oe have delighted the artistic 
eyes of lovers of needlework, and our paper 
patterns have aided in preparing many summer 
wardrobes doomed to travel hundreds of miles 
from home. Our readers have accepted all the 
good things provided for them, with we must 
say, a keen appreciation of their merits ; not for 
one moment, however, considering how difficult 
it has been in some instances, for us to keep even 
with time. The labor troubles throughout the 
country have caused delays everywhere; we 
have not escaped ; printers, like others, struck, 
but we were not daunted, and succeeded in not 
disappointing our readers, but furnished to them 
the many novelties provided, in due season. 
With the coming of autumn, our work increases ; 
the magazine year virtually commences in Septem- 
ber. Wehave mapped out our plans ; our prospec- 
tus, shortly to be presented, can not fail to satisfy 
the most exacting critic. We propose this 
autumn shall stand out asa red-letter day in the 
annals of GopEy’s LApvy’s Book; our efforts 
are being strained to give greater attractions in 
every department. Many arrangements, hav- 
ing this end in view, have been completed ; 
others are near consummation. We feel con- 
fident that our readers can not fail to be pleased 
with what we propose doing, when we glance 
around and see with what hearty approval our re- 
cent efforts have beenmet. Let each subscriber 
try and assist us who are not weary in well-do- 
ing, and gain for us some new adherents who, 
with them, can enjoy the rare treats and sur- 
prises which we have prepared, and propose giv- 
ing for the coming year. We are not going to 
stand still; we have been steadily progressing, 
and intend going onward, feeling confident that 
we can and will keep Goprey’s LApy’s Book, 
upon the topmost pinnacle, and let it remain as 
ever the best fashion magazine published in this 
country. 


! Papa’s Pocket Book. 

Our frontispiece illustration this month, is a 
fine process engraving taken from a celebrated 
French picture, a companion to the one given 
last month. A cunning little one having found 
‘*Papa’s Pocket Book,” and attracted by the notes 
inside, conclude’s they will prove suitable papers 
for Dollie’s curls, and commences her work. 
The artist has seized the moment, when, hair 
and note in hand, she, hearing a noise, stops to 
listen ; fearing nurse, from whom she has run 
away, will find her and spoilthe fun. Papa may 
possibly decide that Dollie’s curls have proved an 
—* luxury, when he discovers the mis- 
chie 


What the Press says of Us. 


GoveEy’s LApy’s Book .—This charming pub 
lication comes to us with the swelling buds of 
spring opening beneath the literary showers of 
its pages, while the sunbeams of editorial genius 
are ever peeping from behind the clouds, 
GODEy’s is always true to the season, and stil] 
continues to be the favorite of the ladies. When 
we were young and handsome we presenteda 
copy of Gopry’s each month to our sweetheart, 
and she always said that she ‘‘ could be happy 
with either, were t’other dear charmer away. 
—TZhe American Bottler, New York. 


GopeEy’s LApy’s Book is teeming with gems 
of literature, the latest fashion notes and invala. 
able patterns and recipes. Of all the magazines 
GobEy’s is the favorite with the Record ladies, 
For many years they have been constant readers 
of this Book, and have always found its stories 
pure and elevating, its art matters excellent, 
and its suggestions to ladies full and explicit. 
Every lady would find it invaluable. Hints ap. 
plicable to every branch of the housekeeper’s 
work are given, and all whohave tried its pat- 
terns never fail to use them in preference to all 
others. What interests the ladies most in this 
magazine is a proposition made in the ‘‘ Arm 
Chair” to allow each subscriber to make their 
own selection each month, of any full-size cut 
paper pattern from any fashion illustrated. This 
feature alone must make it very popular among 
the ladies.— Southern Industrial Record, At 
lanta, Ga, 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book has been modernized 
and improved, and is well nigh indispensable ia 
families that desire to be tastefully guided in 
matters of attire, adornment and household att 
and comfort. The literary contents of GoDEY's 
Lapy's Book are deserving of mention. The 
publishers give a premium steel engraving to 
subscribers. Addr.ss GOpEY’s Lapy’s Book, 
Philadelphia.—F7¢e Press, Detroit, Mich. 


GopEy’s is a mirror of fashion for the ladies. 
It is always a general favorite with the fair sex, 
and its popularity is unabated—Sunday Mer 
cury, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book exhibits all those 
features which have deservedly made it for many 
years one of the most popular and prosperous of 
family magazines. This periodical is an author 
ity on fashion and household matters, and con 
tains much entertaining reading matter. Pub- 
lished in Philadelphia. Price $2 per yeal. 
—Journal, Albany, N. Y. 


» Gopry’s Lapy’s Book has never looked bet- 
er than it is looking to-day, has never givel 
more general satisfaction, and never merit 

more truly the patronage of the public. Those 
who have not subscribed for it already should do 
so at once, It is not too late to begin your sub- 
scription with the January number. See that 
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you have the Book for 1886, and secure the pre- 
mium steel engraving, ‘‘Sympathy.” It is a 
work of art, and alone worth the price of sub- 
scription. —Farmer’s Review, Chicago, Ill. 


GopeEyY’s LApy’s Book (W. E. Striker, Phila- 
delphia,) is always replete with such attractions 
as delight the ladies, and is a periodical of 
great merit and usefulness. The subscription 
price is $2.00 per annum.—Zhe Abingdon 
Weekly Virginian. 


GopEy'’s LApy's Book for July has recently 
changed proprietors, and for the better, for it 
never was so handsome and interesting as now. 
Its illustrations are always fine, its fashion plates 
excellent, and its stories interesting and profit- 
able. The recipe department and ‘‘ Our Arm 
Chair” are features of value. The July number 
opens the 113th volume. W. E, Striker is pro- 
prietor and publisher, 1224 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Chronotype, Westboro, Mass. 


Gopey's LApy’s Book for this month is an 
interesting number. We have found valuable 
hints in ic for the sewiug-room and the kitchen, 
while the stories are entertaining. GODEy’s is 
aveteran magazine, full of vigor still. It is use- 
fui to mistress and maid.—Stgnva/, Goderich, 


Oat. 


GoprEy’s LApy’s Book is now in its 112th vol- 
ume. For morethana century it has held a front 
rank in the staid city of Philadelphia as a leader of 
fashion and a disseminator of pure and healthful 
literature. It is now published by W. E. Striker 
at 1224-6 Arch street, and continues to be issued 
in the most variegated beauties of art, even the 
covers partaking of the progiess of the times. 
The steel engravings and _ tintographs, colored 
plates, designs and portraits are genuine art works 
and not cheap, meretricious imitations merely to 
dazzle the eye for a moment,—Daily Lerald 
Grand Forks, Dakota. 


GopEY’s LaApy’s Book, America’s oldest 
magazine, maintains its reputation as the best 
magazine in the field. The ladies all dote upon 
it. Finely engraved pictures embellish its ample 
pages. No family containing girls should be with- 
out it—entertaining s‘ories, useful recipes, and 


styles for ladies and children abound in every , 


number, Best magazine for the money. Pub- 
lished by W. E. Striker.—Philadelphia,—Press. 
Du Quoin, -IIl. 


Gopey'’s LaApy’s Book received. During 
the past year the magazine has improved won- 
derfully, and it continues making rapid strides to- 
ward a goal that surpasses any it has yet attained. 
—Call, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GopEY’s Lapy’s Book. Probably there is 
no publication in this country that can claim such 
4 powerful influence on the formation of opinion 
and the general dissemination of ideas on various 
subjects as this veteran magazine. Gray-haired 
men and women remember the magazine as as- 
sociating with their early experience with romance; 


and there are many who, in younger days, looked 
forward tothe monthly visit of GoDEy’s. Doubt- 
less many will be pleased to renew their former 
acquaintance with the old-time favorite, especially 
as it has kept well apace with the times. One 
feature of GODEY’s is worthy of particular notice; 
it is not the medium of any religious sect or any 
political creed. All denominations may welcome 
the magazine with safety in their family circle, as 
the management have scrupluously abstained from 
publishing any thing of a sectarian character. At 
the same time, itis noted as one of the most 
high-toned and moral publications of the day. 
As an instructor in the family, especially for the 
wife and daughter, it has no superior, and at the 
same time, a vast amount of information is to be 
found each month for the father and sons. It 
roams over the whole field of fashion, art, music, 
literature, science, agriculture, etc., ad infinitum, 
culling the choicest blossoms everywhere. The 
price of GopEy’s is $2 a year, and every sub- 
scriber receives a beautiful premium engraving. 
—Farin and Home, Springfield, Mass. 


GovEy’s LADy’s Book begins its 113th volume 
with the issue for July—but there is nothing an- 
tiquated in its contents. It has fresh fashions, 
fresh stories, fresh music-and fresh verse. —Suz- 
day News, Detroit, Mich. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Makes a cooling drink, with water and sugar only. 
Try it. 


A Correspondent Writes. 


PUBLISHER GODEY’s LADY Book : 

DEAR Sir.—I think you .deserve a vote of 
hearty thanks from all who make use of your free 
and graceful patterns. Accept mine, 

Very truly, 
Mrs. S. H. E. 


The great advantage in using Button’s Raven 
Gloss Shoe Dressing is, that it makes shoes look 
new and natural, not varnished, and will not in- 
jure the finest leather. Every lady should use 
at. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
W. E. STRIKER, 

DEAR Sir.—I have bought your book for the 
last three years and consider it one of the finest 
monthly magazines published. 

Yours respectfully, 
Miss BERTHA A. 


What an Old Subscriber Says. 
WAYNE CENTER, N. Y. 
PUBLISHER GODEY’s LApDyY’s Book : 

I have received the last number of your valu- 
able monthly and I can not refrain from trying to 
express to you how much comfort it has brought 
to me and my home. The patterns I have used, 
and found them elegant in style and fit; the 
music is good, and the stories read aloud to my 
family, in the evenings, have been thoroughly 
enjoyed. Then the instructions forcooking, fancy- 
work. Household decoration and economy are 
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alone worth the subscription price. I feel asif a ray Bits of Science. 
of sunshine would leave my life if I had to live in Wark 
the months to come without the arrival of The Japanese produce a paper from sea-weeds By 
Gopey’s. Ishall try to get alarge club for 0 transparent that it can be substituted for win. th 
1887, Very respectfully, dow glass. 
Mrs. S. T. According to the report of the American con. ne 
sul at Beiruth, the petroleum obtained by the vol 
We invite the special attention of our readers experimental borings at Jemnent, on the Red Sea, Co 
to the new advertisement of the ‘t‘ Mikado Hair- is of a very excellent quality and possesses great . 
Roll,”” made by the Weston & Wells’ Manufac- illuminating power, a 
urin ; 7 *hiladelphia. They hav , of } 
— ba ad eenempane ha yn A roof prenounced superior to that of slate 1 
many advantages over articles generally used in b ea e ; ? we 
= aN ag : ecause of its lightness and other advantages, is d 
arranging the hair. They are very light. being . : = : an 
: : ee, Pee, . © now made of any fibrous pulp. From this mate. 01 
manufactured of fire wire, which also insures ag : Dn 
iia ; é rial tiles of any shade desired are formed by he : 
} perfect cleanliness and the complete absence of ; PRE. hi 7 anpson h 
4 on a ti ons iuncomfort- Pressure under machinery or by any other ing t 
ie ampness, which is so unpleasant and uncomlort method which may suggest itself g 
F able. The ladies who are using these hair-rolls ay sugges , style, 
4 are delighted with them, and the price brings Hydrogen gas has the lowest conducting libra 
ii them within the reach of all. power of the gases ; lead the lowest conducting! 
tf power among the metals; asbestos the lowest Won 
iS ! A New Correspondent Writes: conducting power of minerals, and cotton is Yo 
ee | . . oe probably the lowest conductor among vegetables, 
f CoMPANY SuHops, N. C. charcoal being also very low. pt. oo 
ee PUBLISHER OF GODEY’s LADy’s Book : . age ? at 
th I received my magazine one week ago. I According to Wright, many of the finer grades P 
He - am very much pleased with it, and think it an Of transparent soap sold in England do not_con- Es: 
Ee excellent book. Wishing you much success. tain glycerine, as advertised, but sugar, Sugar fail t 
ff Respectfully, seems just as well adapted to making transparent early 
th Miss Dora F. H——. soap as glycerine. As sugar is admitted into her {: 
ea, England free of duty, and is hence very cheap, nol; 
; ° as ° ‘ ao & 
: See Diet of Yafente. this application of it becomes possible. thoug 
ny , ey ny ne There have recently been devised in Europe, m ve 
iF yay ates art. " lf th . et het 2 22 some new thermometers with platinum or Pruss 
ih — a _ ms rea a oon ager “e porcelain bulbs by which very high temperatures, Natic 
ry ranged, Rape samc a ” _ — even those of a white heat, can be measured woun 
i eke = hig cre’ eae = bs “ without having to resort to an expensive ani goes | 
: oma he ttl gtwes nly enh * ae — "pon f° troublesome pyrometer. The reading 1s takenin begin 
re — the little en rk — a pr | precisely the same way as at present with ar happy 
V Pena ‘ oak td ahve tae ssoutua” daldhadion ordinary thermometer, but the result is obtained 
; , - d satis Pee Digs Sea gE 
if wherever used. Three sizes: 25 cents, 50 cents oe ee ee ee Se —". 
Hy: d Sold by d st ; » which is exposed to the heat. This pressure acts — 
i} and $1.00. Sold by druggists. directly on a vertical column of mercury. The Ph 
i , bulb is hermetically sealed and the instrument is ‘x 
iy ‘From out on the Frontier a Correspondent ynaffected by changes in the height of the bar- Pri 
uf Writes : ometer. Th 
DEAR GODEY : . pane 
I am delighted with your books and think Farm Topics. geniv 
i the patterns splendid. Yours truly, Australian fruit-growers made a shipment of move 
h Mrs. H—., apples to England which arrived there in perfect 
i condition early in May. Apples in Australia t 
ik A Western Friend Writes: ripen in the spring. rm 
if ‘ ‘ ol 
7 Loup City, NEB. The advice to put a cow before calving on del 
ig W. E. STRIKER: short rations to prevent milk fever is bad. The. 
zs I wish for your unlimited success with our food should be regular, not forced. 75 
tal ; j jew : 
i dear old magazine. It is " perfect jewel, and I The best bred stock costs most money, but its Th 
Hl hope to be a subscriber while I live, as there is produce brings a great deal more than the pro iene 
n not another such publication ees : . 
MN I ’ duce of that which is badly bred. fully 
i Yours respectfully, a ; enciti 
H Mes © B-—.. Calves kept gaining vigorously through the first It is 
is Loup City, Neb. year are worth at the end twice as much as others tt 
that have been retarded in growth. _ 
From an Old Contributor in Pleasant Valley. A correspondent recommends half a pint. of Don’ 
Mr. W. E. STRIKER: common table salt for bloat in cattle. Put a round Co 
GopEY is a welcome visitor in our house, stick in the cow’s mouth, throw the salt as far 
and we can’t do well without our Gopey Lapy’s_ down the throat as you can, and she will swallow pag 
Book. Respectfully yours, it. This farmer says he has cured several cases Sot 
Mrs. C. A. Mc—. of c'over-bloat in a short time in this manner. 
e 
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BOOK TABLE. 

WAR AND PEACE, A “Hrsrorica. ROMANCE. 
By Count Léon Tolstoi. Translated from 
the Russian and French. William S. Gotts- 
berger. 11 Murray Street, New York. Two 
vol., cloth, 290 pp. For sale by Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia. 


War and Peace is astory of Russiain the time 
of Napoleon’s wars. lt combines home-life as 
well as field. The tales of Russian character 
and customs are most realistic, while the 

norama of the battlefield is well sustained. 

he story is well written, fascinating and absorb- 

ing to the end. These are bound in uniform 
style, and prove an attractive addition to a 
library. 


Won By Waritrinc. By Edna Lyall. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co. One vol., cloth, 
395 pp. For sale by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, 


Espérance, the heroine, is-one that can not 
fail to interest every reader. ‘The whole of her 
early life has been devoted to the comfort of 
her father and brother, never having known her 
English mother who died years before.  Al- 
though of a proud family, they resided in France 
in very reduced circumstances. The war with 
Prussia breaking out, the father, serving in the 
National Guard of Paris, is slain ; the son badly 
wounded. After suffering great privations, she 
goes to her English relatives, where the romance 
begins, which after many trials is brought to a 
happy conclusion. 


THE MrissInc Bripr. By Mrs. D. E. N. 
Southworth. T. B. Peterson & Brother, 
Philadelphia. One vol., paper, 636 pp. 
Price, 75 cts, 

The story is interesting and abounds in all the 
excellencies of the author's vivid and picturesque 


genius. Mrs. Southworth’s characters live and 
move before us, and are not merely names. 


THE Curse OF CLIFTON. By Mrs. D. E. N. 
Southworth. T. B. Peterson & Brother, Phila- 
delphia. One vol., paper, 467 pp. Price, 
75 cts. 

The romance is graphic and bold, possessing an 
absorbing interest. The characters are beauti- 
fully drawn and the novel throughout is highly 
exciting and of unexceptionable moral tendency. 


It is a book, once commenced, will prove fas- 
cinating until completed. 


Don’T Marry. By Hildreth. J. S. Ogilvie & 
Co. 31 Rose Street, New York. One vol., 
paper, 112 pp. Price, 25 cts. 


Some practical advice is given in reference to 


PH@NIX’ GREAT FLOWER. Song. 


this most important of all subjects. This book 
will tell you how, when, and whom to marry ; 
besides giving you valuable hints and helps not 
found in any other work. 


HuMAN Natur’, By Joel Sloper. Illustrated. 
The Knickerbocker Book Co, 39 Nassau 
Street, New York. One vol., cloth. Price, 
$1.00 
As its name indicates, this is a volume of char- 

acter sketches on a variety vf popular topics. 

If you want a hearty laugh, buy Human Natur’ 

and enjoy one. 


HAMLET. By Shakespeare. Edited by Profes- 
sor Henry Morley. 


NATURE AND ART. By. Mrs. Inchbald. 
Edited by Professor Ilenry Mor zy. 


VoyaGeErs’ TALEs, From the collection of 
Richard Hakluyt. Edited by P:ofessor Morley. 
Cassell & Company, New York. One vol. 
each, paper. Price, 10 cts. apiece. For sale 
by W.C. Wilson & Co., 111 South 11th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ecyrt AND ScyTHIA, Edited by Professor 
Morley, Cassell & Company, New York, 
One vol, Paper. Price, Io cts. For sale by 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Poems. By George Crabbe. Edited by Profes- 
sor Henry Morley. Cassell & Company, New 
York. One vol. Paper. Price, 1octs. For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


New Music. 
Received from George D. Newhall & Co., 56 
West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
3y Walter 
Phoenix. 
WHEN THE HEATHER BLooMS AGAIN. By 


W. UWoward Doane. 


KIssED BY THE ANGELS. By W. Howard 
Doane. 

WHERE THE RAINBOWS NEVER FADE, Music 
by W. S. Baxter ; words by A. E. Burnett. 
THE ANGELS TOOK MAMMA; P’R’HAPS THEY'LL 

TAKE ME. By J. D. Green. 


So SWEET. By Frank L. Bristow. 
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first story, 9 feet ; second story, 8 feet 6 inches, all in clear of joists. 


Milligan, 221g Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


With the above design we submit the following notes: The plan is made with a view to com- 
pactness, convenience and cheapness. A cellar extends under entire house excepting pantry. The 
attic is not calculated to be finished. The height of the stories are, for cellar, 6 feet 6 inches; 


The exterior is intended te 


have beveled siding to top of second floor, all above this, including the roof, will be shingted. We 
calculate the cost of this house to be about $1,500. Any information in regard to this design, or on 
ideas suggested by parties themselves, will be cheerfully given by addressing the Architect, Samuel 
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STRIPE FOR CHAIR IN BERLIN WORK. 


For description see Work Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description ses Fashion Department. 
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-For description see Fashion Department. 











Fig. 13, 


For description see Fashion Department. 




















Fig. 17. Fig. 18, 


For description see Fashion Department. 314 





Fig. 22. Fig. 23. 











ig. 20. 





¥or. descxigtion see Fashion Department. 
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CARMEN. 


A. CROISEZ. 
Allegretto quasi andantino. — 





delicatamente. 





> * 


sempre dolce. 














v 


languido. retenu. 


a 


reste. 





a a ha 
Published in sheet form, 35 cts., by WM. H. BONER & Co. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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Chant Du Torréador. 
Allegretto ma non 








tres gracieux. f 














318 GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 


“The Waterbury.” 








Series “E.”’ 





The Only Genuine American Invention in the Way of a Watch, 


ALL OTHERS MADE IN THIS COUN- 
TRY ARE MODELED AFTER THE 
FOREICN CALCULATIONS. | 








Wwew Series. 





For Sale by Dealers in All Sections of the Country. 
Ask to See it! Send for ‘‘Mikado Watch Words” Pamphlet. 


THE WATERBURY WATCH COMPANY, 





GEO. MERRITT, General Selling Agent, 52 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Factory, Waterbury, Conn. London Office, 17 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
Paris Office, 133 Boulevard de Sebastopol. 
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